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CRANBERRY GROWING IN NEW 


eas : 
ENGLAND. 

The berries grown on Cape ¢ ‘od are usu- 

illy barrelled on the meadows as fast as 


vathered, and are sent directly off to market, 
ind when the crop is large, and the weather 
that the fruit is injured by the 


warm, so 


‘-weating” while en route for the 
market, the price olten drops rapidly on ac- 


of the 


arrive. 


process 


ount the poor condition in which 


This will explain why there 
a wide fluctuation in the 


berries 


s sometimes suc h 
ranberry market during the harvest season. 
he most successful Norfolk County growers 

to gather and handle their berries so that 


the crop can be safely held until their goods 
ure wanted at paying prices. We asked no 


vestions regarding prices received for the | 


est this year, but hear pretty high figures 


if for the fancy brands, as the demand 


, and the crop of most excellent qual- 


KbkI TH, | 


| 





ment is made, this date will be immediately } 


| will it pay to cut and invert it. 


purpose of killing the (vine worm, or other 
insects, have sometimes learned to their cost, 
that hot water may be as destructive as in- 
sects. In this connection it may be stated, 
that if water is to be let on in hot weather, 
the gates should not be raised until after 
midnight, when the ground will have had time 
to become sufficiently cooled. In the clear- 
est autumn weather, and on the most frosty 
nights, if a thin sheet of water warmed by the 
mid-day sun, is let down from the ponds 
above, upon the sand beds, also made warm 
from having absorbed the sun’s rays during 
the day, a thick fog will almost immediately 
rise over the beds und envelop the fruit in its 
warm breath, and as thoroughly protect it 
from being injured by frost as though the 
water had been let on to the entire height of 
the tallest vines. Understanding this, the 
grower can use a minimum amount of water 
at harvest time, and thus keep his beds dry 
enough io promote the comfort of the pickers 
who work much of the time in a kneeling 
posture upon the sandy, vine-covered beds. 
After the dams are built, and the ditches 
dug, the next item of expense is for sanding 
the surface. If the meadow is level, smooth, 
and free from large bushes and brakes, the 
sand may be applied directly upon the turf. 


| Removing the surface is not necessary, neither 


Six inches of 
sand evenly spread upon a well drained 
meadow, will kill every green thing in one 
year’s time. The water, however, should be 
kept at least eighteen inches below the sur- 
face, and a few inches lower would be still 
better. 

Mr. Turner thinks he has proved that the 
top six inches of an ordinary meadow is worth 
much more for growing cranberries than the 


next six inches underneath. One plot was 


turfed, and then sanded and set to vines, but 
thus far, he has been unable to gather any 
fruit. This agrees with the ideas advanced 


and while fhe highest quotations are about | 


twelve dollars per barrel, we presume some 
expecting to obtain two or three dollars 

a these figures. 
Management of Artificial Cranberry Meadows. 
Parties having vines to sell sometimes at- 
empt to make their customers believe that 


erries will grow upon any kind of soil, 


il 

land as well as swamp land, and to a cer- 
tain extent, such a statement may be true. 

Within a mile of where we are writing, 


t 
} 
i 


which now, in favorable seasons, produces 


wen planted to corn and potatoes, but 


very good crops of « ranberries that are in 
every way precisely like those which grow 
n wet meadows. ‘The cranberry seldom 


makes much growth on really dry land, 
but the tops of the hills that are wet in spring 
are not unfrequently found to produce fine 
fruit, provided the vines by any accident or 
otherwise get seeded in. Birds undoubtedly 
help to disseminate this fruit in new localities 
upon high land, while the overflow of streams 
the seeds or pieces of vines to new 
points on the banks. 


and bear fair crops upon high lands, 


carries 
Although the vines may 
grow 
only advise entering upon their cul- 
ture upon that in 
winter, and if the water can be let on in sum- 
mer, all the surer will be the crop, and the 


we should 


lands can be overtlowed 


larger the profits to be derived from it. 
Of the three best plantations we are familiar 
with in Norfolk County, two can be ‘lowed 


y season, while the third can be covered 


at an 

with water only in winter, and yet just as 
fine berries are grown without summer flow- 
ive as with it, and rarely is the crop injured 
by early or late frosts, which water has the 


power to ounteract. 
The Turner 


of locations where plenty of water can be had 


brothers are much in favor 


at all seasons. By flowing in winter and late 


into the spring, the vines are retarded in their 


g, 
summer growth until all danger from spring 
frosts is passed. By having plenty of water 
at command in summer, the vines may be 
covered upon the approach of a frosty night, 
which otherwise might destroy a large portion 
of the fruit, and in case the vines are attacked 
by insects, water may be used at any time for 
destroying them. But whether water is to be 
used in winter or in summer, the surface of 
the meados should be made as nearly level as 
practicable, for the nearer a dead level is ob- 
tained the smaller will be the amount of water 
required to protect the vines or fruit. 

Phe 


sections which are separated by dykes, so ar- 


Turner meadows are divided off into 


ranged that water may be let on to parts of 
This 


enables the attendant to flow those sections 


the area without flooding the whole. 


that are in bearing, while other portions which 
have only growing vines upon them are left 
dry. In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Solomon 
l'urner, who was our attendant while looking 
over the meadows, said that in his opinion, 


three things were absolutely necessary to suc- 
stul cranberry culture; first, a good bog 
vadow with plenty of coarse sand free from 


oam, near at hand; second, abundance of 
water at all seasons, and a surface level 
enough to receive it evenly and quickly upon 


every square foot; and third, a good variety 
of vines constantly kept under as clean a sys- 
tem of culture as the best of gardeners keep 


heir upland hoed crops. A deep deposit of 


nud is not necessary, nor is it desirable. 
Mr. Turner showed us where the surface of 
meadow, which lies over a bed of mud of 
unknown depth, had settled badly under the 
weight of the sand that had been spread upon 
it, and also under the gravel roads and dykes 
that bad been built in numerous places for 
transportation, and the control of the water. 
| 


in one spot of several rods in extent, the 


{ 


surface had been covered with sand at suc- 
cessive applications, to the depth of two or 
more feet, and yet the surface was still sev- 
A. shallow soil, if 


suitable, is therefore to be preferred to a 


ral inches under water. 


‘cep deposit of uncertain stability. 
Mr. 


beds, 


Turner’s experience favors narrow 
not more than two rods in width be- 
tween the ditches. With fewer ditches the 
water would be longer in getting on to the 
whole meadow after the gates are raised, and 
longer in settling away after they are shut. 
\ quick control of the water is very desirable 
lor two reasons: first, when the temperature 
's found to be rapidly falling to the freezing 
pout, and flood ng is required ; and secondly, 
‘iter &@ summer shower has covered the vines 
berries with water, and drainage is de- 
manded to prevent “scalding” of the fruit, 
‘or it has been found that warm water upon 
4 bed of sand made hot during a summer day, 
Will sometimes actually parboil or cook the 
berries if kept in it for only a very short 


Growers who have let on the water for the 


and 


period 


there are acres of land which, in years past, | 














by some of our scientific investigators, and 
whose conclusions coincide with general farm 
practice; that the agricultural soil of this 
earth lies on the top; that through prairie 
soil may appear to the eye of uniform charac- 
ter to the depth of several feet, yet it is only 
the top soil, that which bas been freely ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, the rains, the dews, 
and the atmosphere that is at present really 
worthy of cultivation. 

Whether the second six inches <f Mr. Tur- 
ner’s meadow contained poisonous acids, or 
was merely devoid of plant food, is a ques- 
tion for future study. The fact remains that 
carrying off the surface left it practically bar- 
ren, although treated in other respects exactly 
the 
carried on in 


like the most productive portions of 
meadow. The be 
summer, upon a meadow that is not miry, 


sand may 
but such work must usually be done in winter, 
when the ground is frozen, or the sand can 
be drawn upon the ice and spread and leveled 
in the spring following. It is quite as im- 
portant to sand the ditches, sides and bottom, 
as the surface of the beds, in order to prevent 
the growth of any grass or weeds which might 
find a congenial abiding place upon exposed 
surfaces of mud. 

Spring is the best time for planting out the 
vines, as they will then have time to become 
rooted and fastened to the soil before winter. 
They may be planted in rows with all the 
nicety and precision of an onion bed, or the 
chopped vines may be sown broadcast, har- 
rowed in and rolled down hard with a good 
Iland setting is the more sure, 
Very little per- 


heavy roller. 
and makes the neatest job. 


| ceptible growth above ground will be noticed 


the first year, the energies of the plants being 
devoted to making roots. The second year, 
the trailing runners will push out in all direc- 
tions, from which, during the third season 
upright shoots will appear, on which the 
will 
growth. 

becomes completely covered as it should by 
a thick carpet of luxurious growth, the fifth 


fruit 
If the plants all live, and the ground 


year should bring a full crop—perhaps the 

fullest that will ever be obtained, as the vines 

soon become over-crowded, and too dense to 

admit the requisite amount of sunshine and 

air. 

IMPROVEMENT IN COMMON CAT- 
TLE. 

The editor of the Breeder's Gazette, who 
has had excellent opportunity for observa- 
tion in such matters, is undoubtedly correct, 
when he says there has been a marked degree 
of improvement in the quality of the, so-called, 
scrub, or common stock of the country, within 
the past few years, and that every farmer is 
richer today because of the influences of blood 
derived from the imported breeds. ‘*Grades,” 
he says, ‘tand the grades of grades, to the 
tenth generation—little drops of good blood, 
diluted over and over again, but never lost— 
have been making their influence felt, ramify- 
ing and reaching through thousands of divid- 
ing and interlacing channels, the great body 
of native live stock, and lifting the whole to a 
higher plane. The process has been slow, 
and the results meagre, compared to what 
would have been the case had advantage been 
everywhere taken of pure-bred animals for 
breeding purposes; but, nevertheless, the ad- 
vance has been a most gratifying one, and its 
advantages are apparent whenever a pure 
cross is now made upon the native stock. 
The foundation has been improved, and, when 
given a chance, the fraction of good blood 
back asserts itself with remarkable vigor and 
certainty. ‘The grades are better, and ap- 
proach nearer the perfect standard, because 
of this under-current of good blood which is 
widening and deepening everywhere.” 

All this is greatly in favor of the common 
farmer whose means have been too limited to 
allow of the introduction of many pure bred 
animals into his yards. 
pure males through several generations of na- 
tive or grade stock, has greatly narrowed the 
difference between grades and throughbreds, 
as to their practical value as beef or milk pro- 
ducers, and if their improvement goes on it 
must narrow the line of distinction still more, 
till the time will come when there will be so 
little choice between the grades and the pure 
bloods, that the one will be about as desirable 
to procure as the other. 

The time has already passed when sensible 


farmers will pay very much for mere purity of 


blood, irrespective of the ability of the ani- 
mal to show real superiority at the pail or at 
the shambles. There always has been a good 
deal of good blood among our so-called na- 
tive stock, and many good farmers have been 
collecting and improving it, both by good 
breeding and liberal feeding, till we have a 
great many herds that are well worth keeping 
as they now are, although there is doubtless 
room for still further improvement. We are 
glad to see so excellent a journal as the Ga- 
zette take such a stand regarding the great 
body of neat stock, which the common far- 
mer must from necessity use as the founda- 
tion upon which to build up @ still better 
grade of cattle. There is no probability that 
the native blood of the country will ever be- 
come extinct, and its place be wholly taken by 
pure bred animals, but the two will be cross- 
ed and re-crossed, and both improved by ol 
lection and the weeding out of inferior ani- 
mals, till there will be little need of keeping 
herd book records, however valuable such 
records may be while the stock is being im- 


proved. American cattle will yet have a 


name and reputation of their own. 


be formed on the fourth season of 


The limited use of 





“THE VACUUM DAIRY PROCESS. 








In September last the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER gave its readers some account of a visit 
to a dairy establishment in Vermont, where a 
new process is in operation for butter and 
cheese making, and which promises to work a 
decided change in the future methods of 
handling milk in factories. We know of no 
article of food produced on the farm which 
sells so near down to cost, if not actually be- 
low cost, or one which brings the producer so 
small a return according to its actual food 
value to the consumer, as good milk, and we 
welcome most heartily, any new method that 
promises to make dairy farming more remu 
nerative to the producer, or that will render 
the farmer's milk product of more real value 
to the purchaser of food. With all the im- 
provements made in handling milk during the 
past ten years, as a result of the Dairymen’s 
organizations and the impetus given the busi- 
ness through the influence of the agricultural 
press of the country, we believe that dairy- 
men have still very much to doin the way of 
improvement before they will make dairy 
farming what it should be. 

On the great majority of farms a little back 
from the large milk markets, the three sources 
of income from cows are, a veal calf, 125 to 
two hundred pounds of butter, and a little 
pork, made in part from the skimmed milk 
fed to swine. The skimmed milk contains far 
more human food than the butter, but, for 
want of better known methods of handling it, 
it is largely wasted by feeding to hogs. 

The new ‘‘vacuum” system, as it is called, 
aims to utilize every ounce of the food ma- 
terial contained in the milk, and from recent 


reports received from the company there 
seems to be much ground for hoping that the 


A 


sample of skim cheese recently received from 


highest anticipations will be realized. 


the factory, was tested by a dealer who, 


knowing nothing of its origin or history, pro- 
nounced it as fine a quality of cheese as he 
would need to buy to suit the average taste of 
his customers, and of ten retail customers who 
sampled it, seven pronounced it good, two 
perfect, and one poor, which is getting as 
many credits as any sample would be likely to, 
tested by ten customers of average tastes. 

Not claiming to be expert in judging of the 
quality of cheese, we expressed to Mr G. W. 
Whitney, a successful butter and cheese maker 
of Williston, Vt., a desire that he should visit 
the factory and examine the goods made, and 
the process of manufacture, and send us a re- 
The following let- 
ter was written by Mr. Whitney under date of 
October Ist: 

“Having spent a day in visiting the factory at 
Colchester, and witnessing the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese by the new vacuum system invented 
by Mr. E. R. Powell, I was much surprised at the 
result. The first lot of milk made up weighed 
1500 pounds, and made 77 pounds of butter, which, 
allowing me to be a judge, was gilt edge, making a 
trifle over 5 pounds to the 100 pounds of milk—a 
large yield. The buttermilk after being subjected 
to a high temperature, was put into the milk, which 
was made into cheese. The cheese on hand con- 
sisted of a little more than one month's make, and 
boring several, I am compelled to believe them a 
good marketable article. The pumping out of the 
air over the milk, the inventor claimed, was the 
cause of the large yield of butter, and that by re- 
liev‘ng the pressure of air, all the small butter 
globules would rise, when they would not if the 
air pressure was lefton. ‘The milk when put into 
the tank was heated to 105 degrees to free it from 
impurities, and then cooled with ice water, remain- 
ing in the tank about 24 hours before being manu- 
factured. By subjecting the milk to this heat and 
vacuum system, it is found, that after removing all 
the butter globules, there still remains a sufficient 
substance of a fatty nature in the milk to produce 
a good quality of cheese, if it can be taken up in 
the curd, and it seems to be a fact that by this sys- 
tem, such is the case. The manufacturer claimed 
to make 14 pounds of butter and cheese from 100 
pounds of milk. The cows furnishing the milk to 
this factory are common cows that have lived on 
pasturing alone. But the most surprising part of 
all remains to be told. I was shown a can of sugar, 
of about 24 pounds, said to be the result of boiling 
down 50 pounds of this skim-cheese whey. By 
this system the fatty matter, which has always 
been so troublesome in the manufacture of milk 
sugar, by evaporation is removed from the milk. 
This alone is sufficient to give the heat and vacuum 
system the lead of all others in the market.” 


port of his impressions. 





Since the above was written we learn that a 
similar factory has been started in Mr. Whit- 
ney’s town, where the milk of from 150 to 200 
cows will be worked up by the new process 
the coming winter. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that this new method will prove a lever 
by which the dairy industry will be raised to a 
higher level than it has ever before attained. 
Parties desiring further details regarding the 
business should address the ‘*Powell Manu- 
facturing Company,” Burlington, Vt. 





VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

To William Wood & Co., 56, 58 Lafayette 
Place, New York, we are indebted for a copy 
of the first American edition of the last Eng- 
lish edition revised with supplement, of Prof. 


Veterinary Medicine.” No student in either 
of our agricultural colleges will need an in- 
troduction to Prof. Williams, whose name has 
become so familiar as the author of the stand- 
ard text books now in use on veterinary sur- 
gery and veterinary medicine, in our schools 
and colleges, as no practitioner, professor or 
student of veterinary science would think for 
a moment of dispensing with these works. 

It is the general agricultural reader and 
practical stock owner to whose notice we 
would bring this recent volume. Very many 
of our ‘‘doctor books,” as they are sometimes 
termed, are written up, or compiled by men 
who have but the slightest practical knowl- 
edge of the subject upon which they are en- 
deavoring to enlighten their readers. They 
select from the writings of others what to 
them seems likely to be of use, but without a 
suflicient knowledge of their subject to sift 
out grain from chaff, nor to distinguish be- 
tween what is new and reliable, and that 
which has outlived the days of its usefulness, 
if, indeed, it ever had any usefulness. Such 
volumes are often mere receipt books, and 
worse than worthless in the hands of the un- 
educated cattle owner. 

Prof. Williams is ex-President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons; Principal 
and Professor of Veterinary Medicine, and 
Surgery at the new Veterinary College at 
Edinburgh ; Professor of Veterinary Surgery 
and examiner in agriculture for the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and 
foreign correspondent of the Societe Centrale 
de Medecine Veterinaire of France. Infor- 
mation coming from such a source can be re- 
lied upon as being equal to the best. Since 
the first edition of ‘*'1he Principles of Veteri- 
nary Medicine” was published, great advances 
have been made in medical science, particu- 
larly in the study of parisitical and micro- 
scopic life. Ten years ago the word bacteria 
had scarcely found a place in any of our 
standard dictionaries, but the recent discov- 
eries by such investigators as Pasteur, Koch 
and others has made it necessary to re-cast 
some of the old chapters in the standard 
medical works, as well as to add new chapters 
upon microscopic life. 

Prof. Williams’ present edition, with its six 
hundred large 8vo. pages, will prove a reli- 
able guide either in the study or the treat- 
ment of animal diseases. It is divided into 
seventy-six chapters, thirteen on diseases in 
general, thirteen on contagious diseases, four 
on enzootic diseases, thirty-five on local, and 
four on parasitic diseases. It is also freely 
illustrated by wood cuts and colored plates, 
the latter showing the life history of numerous 
species of parasites and bacteria. 

We are now living in an age of the world 
when the rearing and care of domestic ani- 
mals has become an industry of immense mag- 
nitude in which many millions of money are 





William Williams’ ‘Principles and Practice of 


7 





invested, and in which the people of the whole 
civilized world are greatly interested, and a 
better knowledge of the diseases to which 
animals are subject, becomes financially, of 
the very highest importance. 

A farmer engaged in the production of ani- 
mal food upon a large scale, can no longer 
afford to remain ignorant of the character of 
the many diseases to which his animals are 
subject, nor can he afford to depend entirely 
upon veterinary skill after his animals become 
sick. He needs rather to know, theoretically 
at least, as much about common animal dis- 
eases as does his doctor, in order to be able 
to keep his animals in health, and to avoid 
the introduction of disease into his flocks and 
For this reason, if for no other, every 
owner of animals should endeavor to become 
familiar with the teachings of such men as 
Prof. Williams. Nor do we need to study 
veterinary works for the protection of our 
animals alone, for human bodies and animal 
bodies are so nearly alike in matters relating 
to health and disease, that a knowledge of the 
laws which govern the health of one is, to a 
considerable extent, a knowledge of the laws 
which govern the other. 

We firmly believe in the modern ideas re- 
garding a division of labor, and would not 


herds. 


recommend every one to try to learn how to 
as 
for instance, how to take care of one’s own 
bodily health, that it would be well for every 
Every intelligent 


do everything, but there are some things, 


one to know something of. 
farmer who aspires to a degree of independ- 
ence in his business affairs, and a fair knowl- 
edge of those diseases which he is liable to be 
called to combat, should endeavor to become 
Next to 
the benefit to be derived from owning the 


possessor of Prof Williams’ work. 


volume, would be from the placing it in the 
library of the local farmers’ club, where all 
could have an opportunity to consult or study 
its pages as occasion might require, or oppor- 
tunity permit. 


A GOOD FARMERS’ MARKET. 





Where the Ice Pitchers are Made. 


So long as the profits of farming in New 
England, depend so largely upon the success 
of other industries, and a home market for 
farm products, especially for the more per- 
sorts, farmer must feel an 
interest in the 
enterprise that gives employment to large 


ishable every 


success of any mechanical 


numbers of workers. Among the most at- 


tractive of the manufactured articles shown 
at the Connecticut State Fair, were the goods 
displayed by the manufacturers of Britannia 
and silver plated ware of Meriden, and in 
which we were so much interested, that we 
took an hour before leaving for a hasty look 
through one of the large establishments own- 
ed by the Meriden Silver Plate Company, 
and saw the various processes through which 
the goods are put, from the raw metal, to the 
beautiful polished products, ready to be pack- 
ed and sent off, not only to all parts of the 
United States, but also to England, the early 
home of the For the 
year ending June 30th, 1881, the plated ware 


Britannia industry. 


sent to other countries, amounted to over 
$300,000, but the great market for this class 
of goods is right at home, and largely among 
the thrifty working classes, who use silver 
forks habitually, secure their napkins in silver 
rings, and keep water in an ice pitcher in 
summer. An millionaire, like 
Vanderbilt, may have even his bath tub of 
solid silver, but the great mass of buyers, 


occasional 


even among the wealthy, are satisfied with the 
best plated goods, of which the main part is 
composed of an alloy, consisting of tin, anti- 
mony, bismuth and copper, the silver being 
put on the surface, by a process known as 
electro-plating. It was a pretty warm place 
down in the basement, where we found healthy 
looking men, well-versed in chemistry and 
minerology, with two large open boilers, like 
those used on farms for cooking swill, each 
filled to the brim with melted metals ready to 
be drawn off into moulds for cooling and 
working. The temperature often rises here in 
summer as high as 128 degrees, but men get 
used to it, so that do not very much mind the 
heat. It is a little 
changed in their character by melting and 


curious how metals are 


mixing. 

Ingots of tin and of copper were shown us 
that were each remarkably tough, like good 
wrought iron, and when struck with a ham- 
mer gave a dull, dead sound like iron, but 
when these were melted and poured together, 
they became, on cooling, quite brittle, and 
gave off a ringing sound under the hammer, 
like pretty good bell metal. By mixing cop- 
per and bismuth in due proportions, a ductile 
alloy is produced, that can be rolled into 
thin plates, and afterwards worked by skilful 
operators into any desired shape. In making 
the various forms of plated ware, such as 
pitchers, goblets, teapots and bowls, some 
parts are stamped out in dies, or moulds, 
while others are ‘‘spun” on a lathe, a very in- 
teresting operation to witnesses. The wood 
turner, as everybody knows, cuts down his 
material from the large, rough block, but the 
britannia turner wastes no material, but grad- 
ually changes his solid block or sheet, to the 
desired form, by pressing it with his steel or 
polishing stone, against the rapidly revolving 
mould in the lathe. The soldering is another 
nice process, good workmen getting the high- 
est wages, as a moment’s carelessness may de- 
stroy the work of many previous hours. This 
process is also done in a sort of lathe, the ice 
pitcher, teapot, or whatever is to be joined in 
its several parts, being made to revolve upon 
an upright spindle in front of the workman, 
who merely touches the joints with the proper 
substances, and then directs the finest jet of 
flame upon it from a blow pipe run by power, 
and almost before one can see what is going 
to be done, it is finished, and ready to be re- 
placed by another. Burnishing, chasing, and 
engraving, are later processes, which require 
much skill, and a cultivated taste on the part 
of workmen, or work women, for much of the 
nicest ornamentation is done by girls. The 
silver is put on by electricity, the articles to 
be plated being hung in a liquor containing a 
plate of solid silver, which is transferred par- 
ticle by particle to the body of the goods, 
without manual labor, until every portion of 
the entire surface is as heavily coated as is 
desired. 

A higher style of ornamentation is obtained 
by the use of patterns in imitation of fruits, 
leaves or flowers, and which are electro-plated 
upon the goods in gold or silver, at pleasure, 
by a second operation, the plain parts being 
protected by some substance that will not take 
the metal. In this way a goblet may be gold 
lined, or have a gold band or wreath of flow- 
ers encircling it. 

The business gives employment to a very 
large number of the very smartest, and best 
educated young men and women in the town, 
who receive high wages compared with what 
many other mechanics get, and consequently, 
Meriden becomes an excellent market for the 
better class of farm and garden products. 
The miner or the iron pounder, who is lifting 
or pounding all day, wants hearty food, and 
plenty of it. He may like a dish of fruit, 
but he must have his meat and bread, while 
the jeweller, or other artisan, whose work is 
light, will be far more particular about the 
quality of his food, than about the quantity. 
New England farmers may, therefore, well 
encourage the introduction of all the higher 
arts into the markets which they frequent, for 





the higher the class of operatives, the better 
buyers they will be of those products of the 
farm or garden which pay the grower the best 
profits. 


Tue Buckeye Provan Suiky recently 
had a public trial on the farm of Mr. S. H. 
Metealf, of Sheldonville, Mr. V. R. Warren 
being the driver of the team. A 
swivel plough was used, turning the furrows of 


common 


course in lands, as the sulky ploughs all must, 
at constructed. The 
present who saw the work performed, could 


as present farmers 
but notice that a sulky plough, when properly 
adjusted and handled by one who has become 
expert in its management, will 
steadily at a uniform depth, regardless of 
It will also dodge 


run very 
hard places in the furrow. 
much less when striking small stones after the 
point becomes dull by use, the sulky holding 
the irons down to their work as if a man were 
riding the beam. The Buckeye sulky is a 
very simple looking machine, and appeared to 
be not diffcult to adjust and handle. It isa 
Western invention, but will undoubtedly find 
its way East when its manufacturers conclude 
to bring it more particularly to the notice of 
the public through the farmers’ journals. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS CON- 
CERNING POULTRY RAISING. 





Last spring, I had the pleasure of twice visiting 
Mr. A. C. Hawkins’ 
poultry establishment at Lancaster. 


(almost) world-renowned 

The first time 
I noticed a fine new residence, and in the rear quite 
a number of long, unpainted wooden sheds, some 
of them perched on a hill at a decline, like so many 
school boys’ sleds in a row, all ready to go at the 
word. Surely, if the sheds should get animated 
and thus start, they would have a swift run into 


the river. A few sheds sloped the other way, so 
the walk between the two sets of sheds is the 
the hill. I noticed a 


few other buildings. Mr. Hawkins was very busy, 


on 


highest part of Beside these 


so his father, a pleasant, talkative man, showed me 
round, 
We entered at one end of the sheds and found 


ourselves in an apartment with the hens; they ap- 
peared quite used to intruders, and as if their prin- 
We passed 


through this pen to another, and so on to another, 


cipal business was to be stared at. 
expecting to find, | know not what, but possibly 
some rare bird in a gilded cage; but nothing of the 
We 
had seen in every pen a flock of good looking hens, 
Nothing specially 


kind met the eye, so we retraced our steps. 


and all the pens were plain. 


showy in pens or birds. I told Mr. H. I was 
looking for fancy hens; he replied that I had 
seen as good specimens as there were. He said 


Rocks were worth a great deal of 


been 


Plymouth 
money ; that a pair, a short time before, had 
sold Then I began to realize that the 
hens were larger than [ had calculated. If I 
a palace of rare birds, I 
Mr Hawkins told 
me about his son starting in the business at twenty- 


those 
for $75. 


had not expected to see 
might have noticed this before. 


one, and now, at twenty-eight, he owns all these 


sheds, stocked with valuable poultry, beside a nice 


house; he said he had to work early and late to 
accomplish this, and that it was no unusual thing 
for an order to come in late, for a large lot of 
chickens that must be killed, dressed and packed 
ready for the morning's train. Sometimes some of 

The eggs 
them 


the 


the neighbors had to be called to assist. 


were sent to Boston daily; most of were 


taken by one man at a uniform price year 
round. 

I was shown into a building very much like a 
hot-house, with glass on one side only, and was 
told that this was the building in which early 
chickens had formerly been hatched and reared. 
Here had been the artificial mothers, but the incu- 
bator and artificial mothers were done away with 
now, and I saw that the steam pipe that had formerly 
This build- 
ing, at that time, seemed nearly useless, though 


been used, was also laid aside. large 


the sun pouring in so warm made it a comfortable 


place to work in, and a few containing 


poultry that was to be sent to some show, were 


coops, 
standing here. A peep into the pleasant house, 
disclosed another secret; the poultry all had to be 
washed previous to taking their journey in quest 
of prizes. 

Mrs. her 
work, as also with her six months’ old baby, and a 
The 


like some men 


Hawkins seemed much interested in 


large bay window full of plants. conclusion 
drawn that Mr. H. 
with hen fever, who build costly houses for their 
hens, and are so bound up in them that the family 


was was not 


is neglected, but rather, he takes care of his poultry 
in such a way that he is thereby enabled to furnish 
all the comforts for his family. I could but wish 
that I understood the business as well. Mr. 
kins gave me the figures in regard to buildings, as 


llaw- 


follows : 

The sheds are 200 feet long and 12 feet wide; the 
apartments are about 12x20, and cortained from 
twenty-five to thirty hens each, and he had about 
3000 hens in all. Every apartment has a window 
and a door, opening into the yard. In these 
eral Mr. H. has set plum trees, which, 
the present year, bore remarkably well. It is 
claimed that they are free from the curculio. The 
division between the several apartments is of woven 
tarred rope. I did not learn the cost of it, but think 
he said it was cheap stuff, and, according to his 
views, better than wire fencing, and far ahead of 
laths, as it does not harbor vermin. On the 
lower side of each apartment was something re- 


sev- 


yards 


bac k, 


sembling a transom, which had a fall-door in front, 
which, upon being raised, disclosed the nests, the 
hens entering from the back side, thus being as 
private about their affairs as need be. Just above 
this transom is the roost, and the top of the transom 
makes a place for the droppings, as well as afford- 
ing a step to and from the roosts. A shallow, bot- 
tomless box of cut straw, and a pail for water, 
completed the furnishings of each apartment. 

As to the diet, Mr. H. said they gave a warm 
mash every morning; sometimes boiled potatoes 
and meal, sometimes boiled turnips; the potatoes 
and turnips he buys in very large quantities, and 
where he can get them cheap. After the fowls have 
eaten the mash, some kind of grain is thrown into 
the cut straw, thus furnishing exercise for the hens. 
Towards night they are given all the corn they will 
eat, there being no food left standing round un- 
eaten. Occasionally a squash or cabbage is thrown 
in for them to pick at, and pounded oyster or clam 
shells appeared to complete their rations. 

Mr. H. calculates to have about 8000 fowls every 
fall, and carries about 2500 to 3000 through the 
winter, requiring about ten bushels of feed daily. 
Mr. Hawkins has orders for eggs, for hatching, 
from nearly every State in the Union, and from 
many places in Europe. A lot of eggs were sent to 
Germany, and fifty per cent hatched. The eggs 
sold for hatching purposes bring high prices, prob- 
ably none being sold for less than three dollars per 
dozen for choice stock. The sale of manure also 
brings him in considerable money ; it is estimated 
that it amounted to $650 last year. I was told that 
a hen would give a net profit of $1 to $1.25.a year. 
Of course that depends somewhat upon the breed 
and the age to which she is kept. 

My second visit was made a month or two later, 
and there had been several changes made, and I 
noticed a general air of activity all about the yards. 
Little coops were out to be looked over, given any 
needed repairs, and to receive a coat of whitewash. 
This time I had the pleasure of being shown round 
by the owner, a young, pleasant man, all activity, 
and with an eye as keen as a hawk’s. He had con- 
cluded to try an incubator again, and took me into 
a cellar under his house to see the new one he was 
using, and which possessed many improvements 
over the old one. This was a self-regulator, the 
heat rising above a certain degree would open a 
valve, thus allowing an escape, the wicks were also 
automatically lowered, and when sufficient heat 
had escaped, the valves were closed. A telegraph 
wire communicated with the bedroom of Mr. H., 
and he showed us how the alarm would be given if 
anything should possibly go amiss, the incubator 
automatically ringing an alarm which would 
awaken him. 

At the time of my visit there were 1000 eggs in 
the incubator, and he had 200 hens sitting, which 
would come off on the same day these would hatch. 
I afterward learned that of the one thousand eggs, 
700 hatched, thus proving the incubator quite a 
success. Mr. H. intended giving the chickens arti- 
ficially hatched, to the two hundred hens, and then 
“farm them out.” 

This farming out is carried on as follows: he 
gets any one who would like to earn something in 
the poultry line, to take about a hundred chickens 
and a few hens to take care of them; the persons 
taking them must care and provide for them, as if 
they were their own, shutting up every night, and 
allowing free range over the farm every fair day. 





Mr. H. thinks chickens are much hardier brought 


| any such man, I was naturally inquisitive as to 


up in this way, but woe to a garden, I thought, | 


with several bens and their numerous family roving 
everywhere over the farm at their own “sweet will.” 
Mr. H. has no room for so great a number of chick- 
ens to roam, so he is trying the farming out system. 
It might do very well if persons could take enough 
to make it an object, and so do away with their 


gardens, but his limiting a person to about a hun- | 


dred, there is little inducement in this direction, 
though he finds some who are willing to take them. 
The hens are returned to Mr. H. when they have 
weaned their chickens, and the chickens are in- 
spected when they are large enough for broilers, 
and all are picked out for that purpose that do not 


show signs of becoming fit for fancy stock. The 


market price is then paid for them to the keeper, | 
while all that are worth keeping as fancy stock are | 


kept until well grown, and then Mr. H. pays for 
them and takes them away. 
with any who think it 
chickens to bring up in this way, but Mr. H. finds 
those who do, and probably some are so situated 
that they can make it pay quite well. 
Taking care of poultry to 
pleasant employment, and so I thought it might be 
until I studied into it, a little too deeply perhaps, 
when one thinks of the offal thrown out to induce 
chickens to grow and hens to lay, such as the car- 
cass of a dead calf lying around for them to pick 
at, and sending forth a smell that is far from being 
sweet as roses, and is anything but appetizing in 
the spring of the year. 
to help along in the manufacture of fresh laid eggs 


may seem many a 


Dead chickens also seem 


and spring scents. Then, too, when you are told 


Tam not acquainted | 
worth their while to take | 


how poultry has to be pluc ked in order to do it as | 


quickly as it need be done. The process is one that 


has often been described writers on poultry, 
with one exception. to 
are hung up and bled in the mouth, and the feath- 


by 
The fowls be slaughtered 
ers stripped off as quickly as possible, if all off 
the bird T never 
saw the work done, but have been told this is 
to do it. Is the conclusion to be that a hen's 
sufferings are not worth looking after as well as a 
the 
seems to me, is nothing compared to disfeathering 


before dies so much the better. 


way 


horse’s? Tanning hides of dead bodies, it 


live ones. 


In another letter I will give some of my impres- 


sions regarding another poultry establishment 

visited. r. 
Remarks.—Our friend, we think, labors under a 

false impression as to the common practice of 


poultry men in killing and dressing their birds. It 
is true that many bleed trom the large vein which 


is so easily reached in the back part of the mouth, 


and it is also true that the feathers draw out much 
easier, and with less tearing of the skin, if plucked 
immediately, and while the birds are bleeding, 
but every humane person, as soon as the knife 
is used, gives the head a blow with some suitable 
instrument which stuns the bird and destroys all 
further sensation. ‘This is understood to be the 
best way to kill and pluck poultry, and we think it 
is the general practice of all expert poultry men. 
For the New Enqland Farmer. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS AGAIN. 


I find in the FarmMeR nearly every week, more or 


less concerning commercial fertilizers, some arguing 
that they cannot take the place of the so-called ma- 
nures, and others denying their value being suffi- 
ient to justify their use by practical farmers. In- 
stances are quoted, as last week by Yeomans, where 
“they proved a positive injury,” and he then says, 


is produced that 
land 


“When a commercial fertilize: 


will grow a satisfactory crop by itself, upon 
that is considered entirely sterile, farmers may well 
turn their attention to purchasing them.” 

I am a little surprised at this statement from such 
First, because land “entirely 
seldom found; even the sands of Cape Cod contain 


a source. 


and, secondly, why should a severer test be 
for I doubt 
Satisfactol y 


potash ; 
required of fertilizers than of manures 
if even he would undertake to raise a 
manure from such land, if the cost be 


crop with 


taken into consideration. Is it surprising that fer- 


tilizers should fail when applied to land physically 


sterile” is | 


unfertile, any more than that dung should fail un- | 


der the same conditions? And as to their injuring 


the « 


use of rank, unfermented manure, ashes, &c. As 
to those farmers who, although using large quanti- 
ties of phosphates, &c., honestly believe they do 
not get their money back, and yet follow on the 


same course; our advice is to ascertain if this be a 
tried with dif- 
to stop 


fact, by careful experiment, fairly 
ferent plots, and if satisfactorily proven, 
their use. At the same time let them another 


plot of similar size, lying alongside the other, with 


try 
farm manure, or dung bought at the village stable, 
having the expenses of each equal, including cart- 
age and labor of men and teams at current rates, 
and also of the dung or manure, and see how many 
in this case “honestly believe they do not get their 
money back again.” 

But I 
ment for fertilizers, being only a common farmer, 
and only interested in the use of what we can get 
What I ask the farmers to 
fertil- 
izers or manures by the amount of plant food they 
That fertil- 


izers can well take the place of manures or dung in 


our money back with. 
lo, is to learn to calculate the value of either 
contain, and not by their bulk or weight. 


the cultivation of our ordinary crops is well proved, 
and that the 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid contained in 


value of either lies in the amount of 


them, and the availability of these to the plants, is 
The 
oniy question for the farmer to solve is, ‘How can 
of plant food in the 
proper conditions and proportions required at the 
if in 
fertilizers, fertilizers ; 
mind that it is the plant food found in either which 


too well established to require argument. 


he procure these articles 


least expense ? manure, use manure; if in 


use bearing constantly in 


determines its value. Either may cost him more 


investment, according to the conditions, of which 


he is to be the judge. 


rop, how often the same effect is seen from the | 


| the ashes or fire, if one is burning, in 


do not intend this article as an advertise- | 


how he came to be there. I found that Mr. Jef- 
fries had put him on board without mentioning 
the fact tome. The pedigree of the cow had been 
carefully given, but the healthy boy, Jimmy, was 
not deemed to be of sufficient consequence be 
named! The with calf; on arrival at 
Boston she was sold at auction, and her progeny 
are still known as the Jamestown breed. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale were sent to Mr. Jeffries for the 
As I could not sell Jimmy at 


to 


cow was 


poor of his vicinity. 
auction, I took him on to my place as a helper. 
When I went to China in 1849 he was promoted to 
inside man, and was partially instructed in reading 
and writing, by my wife. On my return in 1851, I 
found him installed as butler, clad in a black coat 
and white gloves, but he had lost his ruddy cheeks, 





and begged to be let out of doors. Jimmy saved 


all his wages, which, accumulating, enabled him to | 
import a brother and sister, and, finally, to estab- | 
lish himself at Detroit, or Chicago, where I 
him in 1870. I look occasionally into the Congres- 
sional register, expecting to see his name among 
the I still retain the cow 
presented to me by Col. Stone. When she has an- 
other calf, I hope he will come and take it away, as 


saw 


members of Congress. 


I neither like to eat Jamestown veal, nor to sell it. 
R. B. Fores. 
22, 1883. 


Milton, Nov. 





Selections. | 
ENEMY OF THE BEE. 


A NEW 
Prof. A. J. ¢ ook, the eminent apiarist, calls 
attention to a new pest which has made its ap- 
pearance in many apiaries. After referring 
to the fact that poultry and all other domestic 
animals often suffer serious injury the 
attacks of parasitic mites, and that even such 


from 


| household stores as sugar, flour, and cheese | 


the | 


| of bee 2. and 


‘The sub-class, Arachnida, are at once 
nized by their eight legs. 


» tells of the 
Ile 


are not free from their ravages, he 


discovery of a parasitic pest among bees. 


says :— 
‘During last spring a lady bee-keeper 
of Connecticut discovered in her | 
hives while investigating to learn the cause of 
their rapid depletion. She had that | 
the colonies were greatly reduced in number 
upon close observation found that 
; 


covered 


the 


these mites 


noticed 


the diseased 


with the mites. 


or failing colonies were 
So small are these pests that 
a score of them can take possession of a single 
bee and not be crowded for room either. The 
lady states that the bees roll and scratch in 


their vain attempts to rid themselves of these 


annoying stick-tights, and finally, worried 
out, fall to the bottom of the hive, or go forth 
to die on the outside. Mites are not true in 


sects, but are the most degraded ot spiders 


recog 
Ihe order of mites 


which includes the wood-tick, cat 


i 


Accorina 


tle-tick, ete., and mites, are quickly told from 
the higher orders—true spiders and scorpi- 
ons—by their rounded bodies, which appea 


1 


lik nee of seg- 





e mere sacks, with little appear 
mentation, and their 
Ihe mites alone of all 


through a marked metamorphosis 
! 


small. obscure heads 
the Arachnida, 


pass 
Thus the 


} 
os, while the 


young mite has only six lk ma- 
ture form has eight. The bee mite is very 
small, not more than one-fifticth of an inch 
long. rhe female is slightly longer than 
the male, and somewhat transparent. ‘The 
color is black, though the legs and more trans- 
parent areas of the female appear yellowish 


All the legs are fine jointed, slightly hairy, 
and each tipped with two hooks or claws.” 

As to remedies, the Professor says that as 
what would kill the mites would doubtless also 
kill the bees, makes the question a diflicult 
one. He the frequent 
changing of the bees from one hive to anoth- 
er, after which the emptied hives should be 
thoroughly scalded. He thinks this course of 
treatment, persisted in, would effectually clean 


however, 


suggests, 


them out. 


SMOKING HAMS. 


Most farmers have a small building exclu- 
sively for smoking purposes, but whether 
built of wood, brick or stones, the process ot 
smoking, as usually pursued, 
sults in befouling the meat so badly that por- 


invariably re- 


tions have to be cut off and wasted, as wet- 
ting or even washing still leaves it unpala- 
table, if not unfit to eat. Often the slit in 


the skin of the ham tears out, or the string by 
which it is suspended breaks, and it falls into 
which 
it lies broiling, perhaps for hours before it is 
Smoke-houses built of 
in which 


wood are 


not a 


discovered, 
sometimes burned, case, 1 
total loss, the hams are greatly damaged; 
and it is not an ; that 
hams are stolen from the smoke-house. There 
are other annoyances, of which every one is 
aware, who has smoked hams in the usual way, 
that every reader will think of, so I will not 
speak particularly of them. As a substitute 
for the smoke-house, let me suggest that vou 
smoke a barrel thoroughly with maple or 
hickory chips (raise the barrel an inch or two 
from the ground to furnish draught.) and 
when smoked sufficiently, sweep out the in- 


uncommon occurrence 


side, and give it a slight rinsing with cold wa- 
ter. When you have thus prepared it, pack | 


the hams and shoulders in it, flesh side up, 
and pour over them the pickle in quantity suf- 
ficient to cover them, and your work is done. 
The pic kle extracting the desired smoky fla- 
vor from the barrel, will carry it through the 
whole mass of meat, and much more equally, | 
or evenly, than by the usual process of smok- 
ing, as the flavor will be as strong in the cen- 
tre as at the surface of the ham. In addi- 
tion to this even flavoring of the meat, this 
process will be found to be much less trouble- 


| some and laborious, avoiding the risk of fall- 
than he can afford to pay, or either may be a good | 


There is no fact more certain than that dishonest | 


dealers have defrauded hard-working farmers to af 
outrageous extent by poor fertilizers, and I have 
seen farmers striving to make manure at the farm, 
or hauling it home from the village or city stables, 
at an expense that they could ill afford, while un- 
der other conditions, the procuring of either afford- 
ed areasonable protit. Remember, we may pay too 


dear for gold—it is only when the income exceeds 
the cost that a profit is derived. 


the manure on the farm in suffi- 


But some tell us 
we should make 
cient quantities for use, without purchasing that or 
In some cases this may be the best 
The better rule is, 


fertilizers. 
way, while in others it is not. 
“Purchase, if you can do so better than you can 
make at home,” not only in this, but in other mat- 
ters. I sell my milk and buy butter for my family ; 
another man, my neighbor even, finds it for his in- 
terest to keep his milk at home, ard sells his but- 


ter. One man raises wheat, and from it has his 
flour, while his neighbor finds it better to raise 
corn and potatoes, while he buys his flour. The 


ing into the fire of a burning smoke-house, 
or into the hands of thieving neighbors, be- 
sides escaping the filthiness which is ins¢ pa- 
rable from the common way of smoking, and 
its consequent waste when preparing it for the 
table, as the meat is every way as clean when 
taken from the barrel as when placed it By 
this process all the expense, labor and trouble 
of bagging the hams after making, to keep | 
them from the flies, is obviated, as they may | 
be kept submerged in pickle till wanted, or 
the last piece is desired for the gridiron, pot 
or pan to smoke the barrel very 
thoroughly if you would have a strong flavor | 
of smoke in your meat.—Cor. ( 
ileman. 


se sure 


untry Gen 


| stance, through the doub 


| straw is not to be sold because 


subsequent period. In consequence of this 
there is considerable profit in pushing them 
up with plenty of feed thus far, rather than 
allow less feeding, and keep them on till 
three years old. Beeves of 1200 to 1500 
pounds weight are now preferred, both in the 
American and English markets, to those 
older, for their meat is found to be more ten- 
der, juicy and savory than that of older and 
heavier cattle.—A. B. Allen, in N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 


BETTER THAN BANKING. 





Banking the house to prevent the cellar 
from freezing is so objectionable on the score 
of neatness, and for other that of 
the two evils one might better take the risk of 
possible injury from frost. But even this is 


reasons, 


| not necessary, since there is a neat, cheap and 


effectual way of making all secure, which can- 
not be said of banking even at its best. A 
cellar seldom freezes the first winter after be- 
ing built, but it will be observed that in sub- 
sequent years the walls in drying and settling 
will become more and more open, so as to let 
in the wind; this will be found by passing a 


| lighted candle within a foot or two of such 


walls on a windy night, and one can even feel 
it too if makine the examination at such a 
time. This is the reason the cellar freezes ; 


| not because the walls are not thick enough, 


for where the air cannot penetrate, as, for in- 
a glazing of the cel- 
lar windows, giving an air chamber of less 
than an inch, it will not enter, but wherever 
the air can enter it will carry the frost with 
it, and such embankments as are usually made 
are so easily penetrated by the air that they 
cannot be depended upon as a protection. 
But putting a good coat of mortar over the 
inside of the walls to exclude the air, or wind, 
isa sure remedy. The latter part of sum- 
mer—the most favorable time—when the cel- 
lar is nearly empty, sweep the walls down 
thoroughly, then mix up a good batch of mor- 
tar on the cellar bottom; let this stand a few 
days to ‘‘make” and toughen; then, when all 
is ready, begin by putting a good body of 
plaster along the bottom of the sills aud well 
up their sides, on top of the wall; when a 
sure job is made of that, then slap on the 


| mortar and smooth down over the whole face 


of the wall, which will make it frost-proof for 
all time, be che aper in the long run, and more 
than answer the purpos the too common 
and unsightly *‘banking up,” whtich makes for 
four or tive months of the year a nuisance 
about the house, where everything should be 
neat and tidy, especially during the bare sea- 
son, when outward surrouddings are least at- 


7) ibune. 


ol 


tractive.—Cor. N. } 


PROTECTING MANURES. 


difference of opinion as to 
protecting manures against wind and 
the « xhausting effects of the sun. Doubtless 
all these have an injurious influence upon the 
manure heap, and it is certainly true that 
without any moisture at all from rain, it will 
not be improved. However this may be, we 
are very certain that unlimited exposure to 
the weather will prove highly injurious to the 
quality of the manure. A leading farmer told 
us some time ago that he re garde d the com- 
plete exposure of the manure heap through 
the winter and until it can be used in the 
spring, to damage it fifty per cent. In other 
one load of well-protected manure is 

This seems almost 
not be far from the 


There is some 


rain, 


words, 
worth two of the exposed. 
incredible, but it 
truth. 

There is no question that a subject which 
so vitally concerns the farmer as this one of 
manure, and causes him to give so much at- 
tention to it, great merit. His 
it is to be con- 
Stock is fed through 
express purpose of accu- 
Articles that scarcely pay 
city are nevertheless hauled 
manure may brought 
and yet the whole of 


may 


possesst 8 


verted into manure. 
the winter for the 
mulating manure. 
to to the 
there in order that 
back as a return load; 
the manure gathered is frequently all the sea- 
son exposed to the sun, wind and rain until it 
is greatly diminished in value—one-half ac- 
cording to the opinion of our agricultural in- 
formant. The trouble is, that few really be- 
lieve that exposed manure undergoes this se- 
rious losss. Hence, in arranging farm build- 
ings—and we know many that are so arranged 
that it will pay well to look almost as much 
to the preservation of the manure as of the 
hay or grass; and those whose buildings have 
no provision for this purpose, cannot spend 
twenty-five to fifty dollars better than in put- 
ting up a shed under which the manure heap 


send 
be 


may be protected against these adverse in- 
fluences.— Germantown Teli graph. 
Youne anp Untriep Buiis.—It would 


be curious to learn, if it were possible to as- 
certain, what proportion of heavy investments 
in young and untried bulls of any breed prove 
profitable. If the purpose of purchase is ex- 
hibition, the risk is considerably less than if 
stock breeding is the buyer's sole object. A 
shrewd judge can see in the calf, especially if 
he sees also its parents, and still more surely 
if he knew his further progenitors, the charac- 


| ter of the animal in most, if not all, stages of 


its life. Excellent potency as a sire is far less 
surely heritable than family characteristics, al- 
ready visible, are capable of development to 
the same degree of excellence as in the pa- 
rents. A practised breeder can guess pretty 
well what he can make personally of an ani- 
imal purchased as acalf; but he has much less 
confidence, usually, in guessing what the stock 
of the young bull or the offspring of the heifer 
must be. Besides, we must write off a cer- 
tain percentage for sluggards and barren or 
only occasionally fruitful animals. For some 
portion of the stock, perhaps young bulls only 
may be serviceable, and this fact must be 
taken into account to their advantage.—Na- 
tional Live-Stock Journal. 


Farm Trams.—Whether they can afford it 
or not, more than one-half of the farmers in 
this country do not work their teams, on an 
average, more than one-half of the time. How 
many farmers, with all their ability for saving 
expenses, have ever carefully considered this 
large waste of team capacity for work ? Should 


| they carefully count the cost of keeping their 


horses supposed to be devoted to farm work, 


| they would find that for every full day’s labor 


VARIETIES OF FOOD. 





While farm animals, as compared to their | 
owners, are very plain livers, doing well on 
two kinds of feed, still, as with men, they vary 


in digestive and assimilative powers; and it | 
| is well to consider the winter season as the 


same rule will not be safe under different condi- | 
tions. 
But most farmers make some manure on the 


farm, while few have as muchas they desire, and 
still less are so situated that they can buy and bring 
home at reasonable expense. Such may find com- 
mercial fertilizers a very valuable adjunct to the 
manure pile. Although I use fertilizers freely 
alone, I find good phosphates in addition to manures, 
have almost invariably increased the value of the 


crop several times more than the cost of the phos- | 


phate, especially with corn. Other land de- 
rive more benefit from the addition of potash with 
the manure. Itis very convenient and profitable 


to use these elements of plant food in connection 


may 


with manures, as the soil or manure may be defi- 
cient in either. A few experiments with these ar- 
ticles separately, and also mixed in different propor- 
tions, will generally indicate which is most needed, 
and aid very materially in ascertaining whether 
any or all may be used profitably. I think one 
reason why many fail to find fertilizers remu- 
nerative is, they use some elements of which their 
soil contains a plenty, while others would afford 
good profit. What the soil affords in sufficient 
quantity, the farmers can ill afford to buy. When 
the farmer understands the wants of his soil, he 
can well supply the lack by the use of commercial 


fertilizers at less expense, in most cases, than with | 


manures. B. 
Pomfret, Conn., Nov. 19th, 1883. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE JAMESTOWN COW. 


Some kind person has sent to me your paper of | 


the 17th inst., in which I find something about a 
cow, brought from Ireland by me, in the James- 
town, in 1847. As it contains an error of some im- 
portance to those who own descendants of that 
cow, I give you an extract from my “Personal 
Reminiscences,” a book which can be found at the 
store of Little, Brown & Co. 

At Cork I was presented with a fine cow by Mr. 
Jeffries, near Blarney Castle, where I went to kiss 
the stone. After getting to sea I paid a visit to the 
cow, and found a young fellow named Jimmy 
Cotter, rubbing her down. Not having shipped 


trying period for farm stock, for there is no 
denying that upon nearly all farms it is such 
Farmers do not usually overstock during the 
pasturing season, provided it is favorable for 
grass, but when winter comes then it is differ 
ent. The flesh and fat made from grass alone 
are invariably of that character termed soft; 
and when winter first comes, this soft deposit, 
the fatty portion, shrinks, and unless the feed 
be generous, it is quickly absorbed, going in- 
to the blood to meet the demands made by 
the inclement conditions. ‘ 

Wheat is found to contain ten parts of flesh 
forming material, while it is stated to contain 
70 per cent of starchy material. Upon this 
latter, the ability to stand cold largely de- 
hence the value of wheat offal, espe- | 


pends ; 
cially the richer portions of it, should be es- 
mated ata high figure. Even bran is well | 
known to breeders to be far more satisfying 

to cattle and other stock than it has usually | 
been credited with being. While nothing ap- | 
proaches oats for horses, in conjunction with 
a small allowance of hay, if they are required 
to make time upon the road, or pull heavy 
loads, so nothing excels the offal of wheat, 
with a sprinkling of corn meal and _ oil-cake, 
or cotton seed meal, for cattle; and the same 
is true of breeding swine.—National Live- 


Stock Journal. 


EARLY BEEF, 





The most extensive cattle-feeder of Illinois, 
Mr. Gillett, says it takes an immense capital 
to carry steers until three years old, before 
being properly fitted for the shambles; and 
for one, he is now done with it. He will dis- 
pose of his present three-year-olds this fall, 
and never rear another lot to this age. Here- 
after he intends to keep his calves fat as they 
grow up. He will induce them to eat oats 
and grass before weaning, so that they cannot 
fall away in flesh when taken from suckling 
the cows. He will continue with oats and hay 
in winter, until they can digest corn well, and 
then give them plenty of that. By this sys- 
tem of feeding he can bring his high grade 
Shorthorn steers up to 1500 pounds at twenty 
to twenty-eight months old. Young cattle 

e on flesh and fatten much faster previous 
to attaining the age of two years than at any 





| day. 


| the stable, how can the farmer afford it ? 
| farmer often complains, and rightfully, that 


performed, the cost had been fully $4 per 
If a miller, a lumberman, a provide r of 
material of any kind requiring the service of 
teams, cannot afford to keep idle horses in 


The 


his margin of profit is very small, and that 
other branches of industry make larger prof- 
its; and admitting this conclusion, would it 
not be well for farmers to study the methods 
of economy in time adopted in other branches 
of business? A team Gicse will soon eat his 
head off if kept unemployed, and he will soon 
do so whether kept by the farmer or the man- 
ufacturer.—National Live-Stock Journal. 


Turkrys ror Curistmas.—An authority 
says that turkeys for Christmas should be shut 
up in a light, dry, roomy house the first week 
in November; troughs with as much maize 
and good barley as they can eat should be al- 
ways by them, with two good meals a day of 
just as much barley meal, mixed with flat 
milk, as they can eat, and milk to drink. 


| Sliced mangel, turnips and swedes, and cab- 
| bage are useful and necessary, and plenty of 


sand, lime, ashes and brick-dust should be in 
the corners of their house. Let the troughs 
be well cleaned every morning, all surplus 
food removed ; on a farm there are plenty of 
other fowls glad to clean up after turkeys. 
In conclusion, let me strongly advise my 
readers never to mate birds of their own 
breeding with one another; every year let 
them purchase a new bird for stock, unless 
they retain the old bird and are not using 
hens of his breeding. There is no economy 
in buying a cheap bird; a few shillings extra 
expense about the gobler will probably be a 
matter of three or four pounds weight in each 
young turkey next year. 





Wueat 1s New Hampsurre.—The Leba- 
non Free Press reports that Harlan Flint of 
Hanover raised this year eighty bushels of 
wheat on five acres of ground, and Uel Spen- 
cer of the same town 206 bushels from four 
a half acres, while the town farm crop aver 
aged forty-three bushels per acre. That rais- 
ed by Mr. Flint was winter wheat, and Spen- 
cer’s White Russian. A Meredith correspon- 
dent of the Laconia Democrat says that eight 
farms adjoining each other, in that town, have 
produced this year 524 bushels of wheat. Re- 
ports from all sections of the State show that 
a great yield of wheat has been secured where- 
ever the crop has been sown. With proper 
attention and judgment, wheat-raising in New 
Hampshire can be made remunerative.—Con- 


cord P atriot, 
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Reto England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1888. 


The Foreign Exhibition in this city will re- 
main open until after New Year's. 


Farmers should not forget the ‘*Country 
Meeting” of the State Board of Agriculture 


at Lowell next week, beginning on ‘Tuc sday. 


The first session of the forty eighth Con- 
gress of the United States, begins on Monday 


next. 


The wealth of Massachusetts, as assessed 
for purposes of taxation, is $1,731,297,061, 
an increase of about $47,000,000 over the 


valuation of the year 1882. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Massa- 
chusetts has decided that a woman is a ‘‘per- 
son” in the eye of the law. That **The Law 
is the perfection of common-sense” is pro- 
verbial, but it hardly seems that it ought to 
have required the joint efforts of seven judges 
to decide so obvious a piece of common-sense 


as that. 


This is the way in which the London Times 
announced to its readers the result of the re- 
cent elections in Massachusetts and Virginia. 
*-In Massachusetts a heavy vote was polled. 
Mr. George 1D. Robinson, Republican, has 
probably 15,000 majority over General But- 
ler, the present Governor of Pennsylvania. 
The Democrats also elect the majority of the 
Legislature for Virginia, thus securing the re- 
turn of one of their party as United States 
Senator in the place of Mr. Mason.” We 
can forgive their calling Mr. Mahone by the 


name of Mason, but when our own chief exec- 


utive magistrate is thus transferred to the | 


Keystone State, we must be allowed to ob- 


ject. 


A drought in summer is 
enough, but the absolute discomforts attend- 
ing a winter drought are much greater and 
harder to bear, especially for the dwellers in 
the country. From all quarters of New Eng- 
land we hear complaints of a short supply of 
water in springs and brooks, and these com- 
plaints are fully sustained by our own obser- 


vation, the springs in the neighborhood of our 


own home being even lower than they were in | 


September, and some wells which had fur- 
nished a supply of water all through the hot 
weather, having run dry within the last two 
weeks. An immense amount of rain is still 
needed to bring the streams up to the point 
where they usually are found at this season, 
and farmers may well be thankful that the de- 
lay of ‘‘settled cold weather” to make its ap- 
pearance, gives still a chance that rain may 
come. 

If we might judge of the relative value of 
the studies pursued at Harvard College, by 
the amount of attention which they attract 
from the outside world, and the comparative 


space which is given to their consideration in 


the newspapers, we should naturally place 
Greek first and Football second, for nothing 


connected with the great University since Mr. 


Charles Francis Adams’ Fetich oration, has 
been deemed worthy of any very great at- 
tention, until the authorities of the College 
lately undertook to prevent the playing of a 
between the ‘‘elevens” of 


game of football 


Harvard and Yale. This turned out to bea 
burning question, and dignified newspapers 
have discussed it in half-column articles, as if 
it were a vital question to the well-being of 
the ‘‘highly educated classes” whether a cou- 
ple of dozen of their half-tledged representa- 
tives should or should not be turned loose to 
kick one another's shins for a limited period. 
The bigher education is a big thing, 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 
The weakest point in the equipment of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at the 
present time, is doubtless the library, which, 


containing as it does, only about one thous- | 


and volumes, many of which are of no practi- 


cal value to the work of the institution, is 


grossly inadequate to its necessities. More- 
over, the amount which can be 
the limited income of the College for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and enriching this impor- | 
tant part of the means of instruction, is very 
limited, not enough, we are informed, to keep 
the library supplied with current publications, 
having reference to the special courses of 


study pursued, to say nothing of the purchase | their importance in a monetary and national ee het 
in’ usbets 


uncomfortable | 


spared from 
| 


American forces a hundred years ago, came 
all the way from Minnesota to take a similar 
position in the line. Militia organizations 
from most of the old thirteen States, were al- 
so in line. 

The unveiling of the colossal bust of Wash- 
ington on the steps of the sub-treasury build- 
ing, was witnessed by thousands, who re- 
mained standing, regardless of the rain, to 
listen to the remarks of President Arthur, 
and the eloquent address of George William 
Curtis. 

The principal celebration in the evening, 
was the dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Delmonico’s. Two hundred and _ thirty of 
the best known New York business men were 
present. Among the visitors were President 
Arthur, George William Curtis, Governors 
Cleveland, Waller and Butler, Mayor Edson, 
Mayor Low of Brooklyn, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, Joseph H. Choate, and John Roach. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Following is the official programme of the coun- 
try meeting of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agrictiture, to be held at Mechanics’ Hall in 


next week. 
Turspay, Dec. 47H. 

11, A M.—Opening address, by A. 
lustrated with views of the City of Lowell. 
1.30, P. M.—Lecture by 


Lecture by President J. C. 
herst.—The Place and the 


College. 


Work of the 


Haverhi |—Subject, Sunshine on the Farm. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 5rn. 
Millbury—Experiments with Fertilizers. 
dening. 


Lenox 
and Future. 

Lecture by Elbridge Cushman, of Lakeville—How 
shall we Fertilize our Farms ? 

7.30, P. M.—Lecture by John E. Russell, Secretary 








ture. 
Tuurspay, Dec. 6rn. 


9.30, A. M.—Lecture by Winifred A. Stearns, of 


Amherst—Cranberry Culture and Its Insect 
| Pests. 
11, A. M.—Lecture by Henry M. Smith, of Wor- 
cester—Farmers and Patents. 


Each lecture will be followed by discussion, in 
which all persons present are invited to engage. 
There will be ample accommodation for visitors 
| who wish to remain during the meeting. 
Ladies are invited to all the lectures. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 
The seventeenth annual session of the Na- 
tional Grange Patrons of Husbandry, met at 
, last week Wednesday. 


| Washington, D. C. 


| The proceedings opened with an address of 


| welcome on behalf of the citizens of Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Wm. Saunders, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to which B. Harrison of 
Alabama responded. followed by 
Mr. John R. Thompson of Vermont, now a 


resident of Washington, one of the founders 


Ile was 


of the Order, who welcomed the Grange in 
behalf of the seven This 
welcome was responded to by Ex-Governor 


founders. second 


Robie of Maine. The afternoon session was 
devoted to listening to reports of officers, 
Most 


ing reports are given of the status of the Or- 


and other routine business. encourag- 
der, which, while not numerically as strong as 
it was a few years ago, is on a better financial 
basis, and gives flattering encouragement to 
its founders and officers. It is said 
more purely an agricultural organization than 
it was before, and to be gaining favor among 
the farmers. When first organized, many be- 
came Grangers out of curiosity, others for 
political advancement. To-day the Order is 
solely an association of husbandmen. 

The following New Englanders were in at- 
tendance at the meeting: Robie and 
wife, Maine; J. Draper and wife, Massachu- 
setts; G. A. Wason and wife, New Hamp- 
shire; A. B. Franklin and wife, Vermont. 

| Other New Englanders present during the 
meeting, were: J. Miller, Concord, N. H.; 
| Henry T. Root, Providence, R. I., H. Har- 
wood, Natick, Mass.; H. M. Brewster, 
| Springfield, Mass.; J. J. Eaton, Charles E. 
Morey and George Wright, of Boston. On 
Monday evening Commissioner Loring deliv- 
ered an address, in which he dwelt at length 
'upon the importance of thorough and un- 
prejudiced scientific investigation of the laws 
Most of the proceed- 


Gov. 


| which govern the soil. 
le > . . 
ings of the session were private, and have not 


yet been disclosed. 


FAST TROTTERS. 

A writer in the 
looking back over the momentous and signifi- 
cant turf events of the past twenty-five years, 


Maine Farmer says: In 


Lowell, on ‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 


| 
Cc. Varnum, il- 
D. E. Salmon, D. V. M., 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington. | 
Greennough, of Am- | 


State 


7.30, P. M.—Lecture by Dr. James R. Nichols, of | 


9.30, A. M.—Lecture by John W. Pierce, of West | 


Lecture by J, B. Moore, of Concord—Market Gar- 


to be | 








‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard publish, in their Golden 
Flora! Series, six beautitul volumes, than. which 


day gifts, or more perfect in design and execution. 
They are uniform in size and style, being small 
quartos, with brilliant fringed covers of gold illu- 
minated with flowers, after the manner of the finest 
Christmas cards. Each contains some favorite 


ate such elegant productions. 


to every reader. 


well done and appropriate. 
of Old,” by the Rev. E. 





fully than Mr. W. L. 
present volume. 
| little volumes, the poetry by William C. 
| beautifully embodying the trustful 


in every way worthy of the poetry. 


ting in the drawings by 
which it is illustrated. 


1.30, P. M.—Lecture by Richard Goodman, Jr., of | they can be. 
Jewey Cattle in America: their Present 


ferent hands. 


attractive, and the poem has a good deal of life 
of the Board of Agriculture—English Agricul- | and motion, and apparently would lend itself readi- 
ly to the art of the illustrative designer, but, with 
some few exceptions, the illustrations are, it must 


| FE o . 2 
>| be confessed, rather inadequate, and unsatisfacto- 


| ry. Price $150. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


| From the same publishers we have “Children’s 
Thoughts in Song and Story,” by Louise Dumar- 
esque Blake, illustrated by Wilson de Meza, a pic- 
ture book on rather a novel plan, each page being 
lithographed, text, illustrations and all, and print- 
It will prove attractive and amus- 
part of it will 


ed in one color. 
ing to the little ones; the literary 


| make no very dangerous demand upon their men- 
tal powers, for it is all plain and simple and child- 
like, as it should be; while the illustrations, some of 


which are very 
flowers, are such as the youngest children never 
tire of, as they do of more ambitions artistic ef- 


forts. For salé by Estes & Laur‘at. Price $2. 


our children quite equal to that attained by 


English Chatterbox in its days of greatest success. 


| Each page has a picture and each picture tells its 


own interesting story so plainly, that no bright boy 


or girl can miss it. 


gravings that children take delight in studying, be- 
s of games and amusements, story-book heroes 


aud fairies, of dogs and monkeys, and hundreds of 
The reading mat- 


things that children delight in. 


ter embraces stories, sketches and rhymes in great 


varisty, prepared expressly to accompany the pic- 


tures. 


and the cover resplendent with red, and silver and 


gold, will be very prominent among the collections 


of holiday books. Published by R. Worthington, 
New York, and for sale in 


Brooks & Co. 


Boston by Lockwood, 





Price, $1 25. 


CROP REPORTS. 

The reports from the winter wheat crop are 

favorable with few exceptions. It has now 
stopped growing and is in better condition 
than last year to contend with winter weather. 
There is still considerable doubt about the 
corn crop. The correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, generally well in- 
formed, says that in Northern Illinois parties 
are making inquiries as to prices of corn at 
other points, stating that farmers are obliged 
already to import corn for their home wants. 
We have now portions of Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio that 
are obliged to buy corn from abroad, Yet Mr. 
Dodge tells us that his last estimate, 1,570,- 
000,000 bushels of corn, will not be further 
| reduced. I cannot accept it with such facts 
as these before me, and at a season when the 
crop has even after its maturity continued to 
run down rather than improve. One thous- 
and three hundred millions is, in my opinion, 
a good fair estimate of this corn crop. The 
vast quantity of poor soft corn which is in the 
country will be fed to stock this winter, and 
this fact must have a decided effect upon our 
supplies for 1884.” If the corn crop is re- 
duced to 1,300,000,000 bushels, it will cut 
down the estimates very materially, but the 
soft corn referred to is used for feeding pur- 
poses and will help in this way. 

The Cincinnati Price Current also says; 
‘‘There is more or less conflict of information 
in regard to corn crop affairs. The Department 
of agriculture’s last report estimated a falling 
off of 40,000,000 bushels, compared with last 
year; the Cincinnati Price Current places the 
shortage in the crop at about 165,000,000 
: the commission concern of L. Lever- 


of standard works of recognized authority. point of view becomes somewhat startling, | ham & Co., Chicago, has information which 


This, however, is not an an exceptional situa- 
tion of affairs, but is rather an experience 
which the Agricultural College is sharing in 
common with almost all young Colleges, the | 
numerous demands for money for instruction, 
and for other current expenses, leaving but | 
very little for the purchase of books, the nec- 
essity of which to the work of the College, 
aside from the text books and reference books 
owned by the students themselves, is not so 
immediately obvious. 

At the last Commencement, a committee of 


the alumni was chosen to represent to the 
friends of the Institution its necessities in this 
particular direction, and to ask their aid in 
building up this important part of the Coliege | 
equipment. That committee has entered up- 
on its work with vigor, and with a determina- | 
tion not to be daunted by ordinary obstacles. | 
A circular has been issued, with the approval | 
of President Greenough, soliciting subscrip- | 
tions from the graduates and friends of the | 


College, the money thus received ‘‘to be ex- | 
pended in the purchase of such books as the | 
Library Committee, with the aid of the Col- | 
lege authorities, may select,” and subscribers | 
to be assured that no portion of the fund shall | 
the 


originally subscribed. 


be diverted from use for which it was 
It is further suggested 
that these subscriptions may be paid in install- 
ments, extending over a considerable period of 
time, thus securing to the library a certain in- 
come upon which it can rely, and opening the 
way to the establishment of a permanent libra- 
ry fund, of which the interest only should be 
used. Mr. Herbert Myrick of the class of 
1882 is the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Committee, and subscriptions, or inquiries 
with regard to the project, may be sent to 
him at Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK’S CENTENNIAL. 

The great celebration at New York on 
Monday last, of the evacuation of that city by 
the British troops, was a memorable and im- 
posing occcasion, marking as it did the last 
presence of a foreign foe upon the soil of the 
United States. Most elaborate preparations 
had been made to celebrate the occasion with 
great magnificence, and but for the steady 
down-pour of the rain, which began before 
daylight, and continued without intermission 
until far into the night, the affair would have 
proved a most imposing close to the great 
series of revolutionary centennials which be- 
gan at Lexington and Concord in April 1875. 
As it was, the city was crowded with guests 
from all parts of the Union, and the ceremo- 
nies which had been arranged, were carried 
out as fully as possible. 

The procession included as many as 25,000 
persons, and was witnessed, at various points 
on its route, by not less than a million specta- 
tors. The best order prevailed throughout 
the day. The National flag was universally 
displayed, and public and private buildings, 
especially on the route of the procession, 
were magnificently decorated. In the proces- 
sion were over forty carriages, containing the 
President of the United States, Secretaries 
Lincoln and Brewster, General Grant, and a 
number of governors, and many others of lo- 
cal and more general note. A noteworthy 
feature of the procession was the display of 
the old volunteer firemen dragging their an- 
cient hand-engines, hose-carriages, and hook 
and ladder trucks, appropriately decorated. 
The old artillery battery, the direct descend- 
ant of the one which led the right of the 








when we remember that a quarter of a century 
ago not of the Circuit tracks, 


which have since given such a wonderful im- 


one Grand 


petus to trotting events, were in existence, 


nor had a single heat been trotted in 2.20, in | wrong. 


a public race. At that time what trotting 
was done in the great State of New York was 


over the old Centreville, Union and Fashion 


| courses on Long Island, and at the close of 


the season of 1858 but twenty-one horses had | 
obtained 2.30 or better, including all pub- | 
lic performances, in harness or under the | 
saddle, among them being the little ‘bob- 
tailed” mare Flora Temple, who in 1856 had | 
cut down the record in a race in harness | 
against Tacony, in which she distanced him 
in the first heat, in Frank 
termed at that period the ‘‘prodigious time” 
of 2.244. Here the record stood until 1859, 
when Flora again made herself famous by be- | 
coming the first to beat 2.20, which she did in 
a race at Kalamazoo, Mich., against Honest | 
Anse and Princess, when she trotted a heat 
in 2.19%. In 1867 Dexter reduced the record | 
to 2.174, and in 1874 Goldsmith Maid placed | 
2.14 upon the blackboard at Mystic Park, | 
In 1878 Rarus trotted in 2.133, to 


what Forester 
} 


Boston. 
be followed by St. Julian in 1880 in 2.114, 
and in Maud §S. 
2.103, which remains the ‘*best on record” to | 
this date. At the close of the season of 1883 | 
one hundred and eighteen horses will have 
beaten 2.20, and the number that have trotted 

in 2.30 or better will have increased to nearly 

seventeen hundred, while the record of the | 


1881 secured a record of 


three-year-olds now stands at 2.19 and the 


four-year-olds at 2.189. 


Tne Brockron AGricuLTruRAL Socrery 
held its annual meeting last Thursday even- 
ing. The Society, which is one of the most 
successful in New England, was never ina 
more prosperous condition financially, and 
never more perfectly commanded the alle- 
giance of its members. Its fairs have always 
been largely attended, and have been par- 
ticularly noticeable for the invariably fine 
quality of the articles exhibited, and for the 
strong personal interest evidenced by all its 
members in having a thoroughly creditable 
and representative exhibition. The fair of 
1883 put a net profit of $4533.76 into the 
treasury of the Society, which, during the 
last ten years of its existence, has made a to- 
tal profit, on its exhibitions, of nearly $31,- 
000, a large part of which sum has been de- 
voted to extending and beautifying the 
grounds, until they are now unsurpassed by 
those of any similar society in New England. 
The old board of officers was unanimously re- 
elected at the meeting last week, 





Wuar tHe Markermen Dip.—The mar- 
ketmen of this city, following the precedent 
which they established last year, have this 
week sent to the Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea, 
for Tuanksgiving, 200 pounds poultry, 175 
pounds mutton, 75 pounds roast beef, 75 
pounds corned beef, 4 hams, 3 barrels pota- 
toes, 1 barrel »wveet potatoes, 2 barrels ap- 
ples, 1 barrel squash, 1 barrel onions, 150 
pounds fish, 50 pounds butter, 50 pounds 
cheese, 8 baskets grapes, 1 box oranges, a 
good supply of cabbage, beets, carrots, celery 
and vegetables generally. 





tape produces Phase pete mn of lace an- 
nually. Lace makers regions ay- 
erage 30 cents a day. . 





points to a reduction of about 350,000,000 
bushels. This latter statement implies a re- 
duction of about 178,000,000, bushels in the 
| Southern States including Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and these figures are fully 100,000,000 
The placing of lowa at a production 
of 125,651,0°0 bushels is largely below the 
| mark for that State. The entire crop as esti- 
mated by this party is 1,271,208,000 bushels ; 
by the Department of agriculture, 1,577 ,000,- 
O00 : by the Price Current, 1,450,000,000, as 
compared with the 1,617,000,000 as the offic- 
ial record for last year.” 
THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 
The annual report of the Superintendent of 

the Life-Saving Service, shows that at the 
close of the year 184 stations were in opera- 
tion, of which 140 were on the Atlantic coast. 
The results of all the disasters within the 
scope of the Service, aggregate as follows: 
Total number of disasters, 416; total value 
of*property involved, $7,242,920; value of 
property saved, $5,671,800; property lost, 
$1,500,000; total number of persons in- 
volved, 4036; number saved, 4017; number 
lost, 19; total number of shipwrecked per- 
sons succored at stations, 651; total number 
of days’ succor afforded, 1789. In addition, 
2? persons have been rescued who have fallen 
from wharves, piers, ete., and would have 
perished, without the help of the Life-Saving 
crews. The disasters during the year exceed 
by 71 those of the year preceding. The 
amount of property involved was $2,476,493 
greater than in the preceding year, but the 
amount lost was $88,750 less, while the 
amount saved was $2,565,243 more. The 
number of lives lost were seven more than in 
the preceding year; but, in proportion to the 
number of persons endangered, it is six per 
cent less. The assistance rendered in saving 
vessels and cargoes, has been much larger 
than in any previous year, 337 vessels having 
been worked off when stranded, or otherwise 
assisted. There were, besides, 125 instances, 
(39 more than in the preceding year,) where 
vessels running into ) abo of stranding were 
warned off by the night signals of the patrols, 
most of them thus being saved from damage 

The Superintendent attributes much of the 
high efficiency of the Service to its utter ex- 
emption from political influences. 





How Imrorrers Evape Duties.—The 
report of L. G. Martin, the supervising spe- 
cial agent of the treasury department, just 
submitted contains interesting statements 
with regard to the undervaluation of imported 
merchandise and the other methods resorted 
to by foreign manufacturers in order to sell 
their goods in the United States, where they 
compete with home-made articles. The prac- 
tice of undervaluation, Mr. Martin says, has 
increased alarmingly during the past fiscal 
year. The reports of the special treasury 
agent in Europe, who is charged with the 
duty of keeping the departments informed as 
to the ren 9 market value of all kinds 
of merchandise imported into this country 
from Europe, show that foreign manufacturers 
are enabled to enter into competition with 
American manufacturers in this country by 
means of a system of undervaluation which 
counterbalances all the advantages supposed 
to be conferred upon American labor e the 

rotective tariff. He further reports that all 

inds of staple merchandise are now consigned 
by European manufacturers directly to their 
own agents in the United States, and that, 
while these manufacturers sell freely and openly 
to purchasers from other countries, they refuse 
to sell directly to American purchasers, but 
refer them to their American agents. The 
result of this, Mr. Martin says, is a tendency 
to the concentration of the importing business 
of the United States in the hands of foreign- 
ers. He points out the advan:ages of the 
system to a dishonest foreign exporter, and 

e difficulty of conviction for undervaluation. 








A new industry at Santa Barbara, Cal., is the 
digging out of tarantulas and their nests. The in- 
sects are suffocated with , then stuffed, dried 
and fastened to a card. 


nothing could be devised more appropriate for hoti- | 


poem, beautifully illustrated by some of our best 
artists, and printed in faultless style, and they are 
sold at $1.75 each, a price that puts them within 
the reach of everyone who has the taste to appreci- 
The poems selected 
for illustration are all justly favorites, and familiar 
The present series includes “Cur- 
few Must Not Ring To-night,” a poem that without 
the slightest trace of literary excellence, and in fact 
utterly absurd, as far as the story of it goes, has 
still attained a wonderful popularity; its illustra- 
tions, twenty-two in number, were designed by F. 
T. Merrill and E. H. Garrett, and are all extremely 
“That Glorious Song 
H. Sears, is one of the 
Christmas hymns that will grow dearer to all the 
world as the Divine message of which it sings be- 
comes more clearly recognized in the lives and ac- 
tions of men; its illustrations are by Fredericks. 
Another Christmas hymn, “It Was the Calm and 
Silent Night,” by Alfred Domett, has often engaged 
the attention of artists,and of none more success- 
Taylor, who illustrates the 
“The ‘Twenty-third Psalm in 
Song and Sonnet,” is the title of another of these 
Richards 
and devout 
spirit of this sweetest of all the Psalms, and the il- : is 
| lustrations, by Miss Humphrey aud others, being 
Ray Palmer’s 
exquisite hymn of Christian faith and hope, “My 
Faith Looks up to Thee,” finds an appropriate set- 

Miss L. B. Comius, with 
“Come Into the Garden, 
Maud,” by Tennyson, charmingly illustrated by E. 
H. Garrett, whose drawings in this particular line 
| of art are scarcely surpassed by any American ar- 
tist, is the last of these beautiful and tasteful holi- 
day books, all of which are as nearly perfect as 


Cassell & Co. New York, publish as a “holiday 
| book” Sir Samuel Ferguson's poem, “The Forging 

of the Anchor,” with twenty illustrations by dif- 
The volume is finely printed and 


good, being of children, pets and 


Chatterbox Junior has won a popularity among 
the 


They are just the sort of en- 


The book is elegantly printed on fine paper, 


A Ricn AGRICULTURAL Socrery.—At the 
annual meeting of the Wereester County Ag- 
 ricultural Society last Monday, Hon. Charles 
| B. Pratt was re-elected President, and Geo. 
H. Estabrook Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 
| Stephen Salisbury, Jr., and Hon. J. W. 
Stockwell of Sutton were chosen Vice-Presi- 
dents, with a long list of trustees. There was 
a contest over the election of member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, resulting in the 
choice of Calvin L. Hartshorn of Worcester, 
the recently elected Master of the Central 
County Grange. President Pratt, in his 
opening remarks, said the Society was the 
richest Agricultural Society in the State, its 
grounds being worth nearly, if not quite, 
$150,000. 


“Hoosac TuNNEL Rovre.”—This, the shortest 
route to Albany and the West, via. the Fitchburg 


every season. Travellers from the State of Maine 
and the East, in fact, all coming in on the Boston 
& Maine, Eastern and Lowell Railroads appreciate 
the nearness of the Depots, and the avoidance of all 
vexatious delays incident in crossing a city which 
so often result in the missing of trains. It is fast 


and is soon to be the popular one for a// “down 
East” people. 


make Western connections sure. 


ED FLOWERS. 


After a bouquet is drooping beyond all 


it back to all its first glory by a simple and 
seemingly most destructive operation. 
cent visitor to Japan says: ‘I had received 


from a Japanese acquaintance. 


weeks, when at last they faded. Just as I 
> 
me. 


had now become useless. 
‘only put the ends of the stems into the fire, 
and they will be as good as before.’ I was 
incredulous; so he took them himself and 
held the stems’ ends in the fire until they 
were charred. 

This was in the morning; at evening they 
were again looking fresh and vigorous, and 
have continued so for another week. What 
may” be true agents in this reviving process | 
am unable to determine fully; whether it be 
the heat driving once more the last juices into 
every leaflet and vein, or whether it be the 


bountiful supply of carbon furnished by the 
charring. I am inclined, however, to the 


latter cause, as the full effect was not pro- 
duced until some eight hours afterwards, and 
as it seems that if the heat was the principal 
agent, it must have been sooner followed by 
visible changes. 


Sorr Corn.—Special telegrams to the Chi- 
cago Tribune from Illinois, Indiana and lowa 
show an alarming amount of soft corn on 
hand. The reports, with one or two minor 
exceptions, are all of the same tenor, showing 
that a large percentage of the corn gathered 
in these States is soft, caused by the crop 
first freezing and afterward thawing. This 
was followed by damp weather, which pre- 
vented the corn from hardening. Buyers are 
refusing to handle the stuff, as it is not in con- 
dition to crib. The reports are of the most 
gloomy character, and the corn is generally 
reported as only fit for feed, for which most 
farmers are now using it. The greatest trou- 
ble will be the seed question. Farmers will 
undoubtedly have to go outside for seed, and 
just here comes the difficulty. The experi- 
ence of the last year shows that Kansas corn 
in this climate takes much too long a time to 
ripen, and it was invariably the fields planted 
trom the foreign seed which were the first to 
show the effect of the early frosts. Nebraska 
corn does a little better, but is not generally 
considered satisfactory. Under these condi- 
tions the farmers throughout the States men- 
tioned are generally discouraged. 





A pricut California boy has caught two stur- 
geons and trained them to draw his boat. They 
are tied together and guided by cords, and when 
not in use are well fed and confined in a cage. 


TENNYSON’S “MAY QUEEN.” 

Who knows but that if the beautiful girl who died 
so young had been blessed with Dr. Pierce’s “‘Favor- 
ite Prescription” she might have reigned on many 
another bright May day? The “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” is a certain cure for all those disorders to 
which females are liable. _By druggists. 

A rinm in Williamsburg are turning out more 
suspender buttons than any other firm in the 
United States. They use the scraps of waste tin 
used in making cans. 


Tue Swedish Government gives permanent em- 
ployment to an entomologist to assist the farmers 
in distinguishing and destroying insects that prove 
hurtful to the crops. 

ELrevEN skewers are used to dress a lamb and 
four for a sheep. 345,000 are used in Washington 
Market, New York city alone, in a week; they 
come 40,000 in a barrel and cost $24. 





Riscellancous Items. 


t= Sergeant Mason, who shot at Guiteau, 
has been pardoned by President Arthur. 

te Fifty-five lives and sixty vessels were 
lost in the recent gales on the great lakes. 
te A fire at Fort Perry, Ontario, Saturday 
night, caused a loss of $150,000. 








te Over six thousand immigrants landed 
at Castle Garden last week. 


te The [linois Normal School buildings at 


Carbondale, were burned last Monday ; loss 
$250,000. 
te The Hon. Harry Bingham of New 


from one acre of land, the past season. 

te The course of studies at the New 
Ha pshire Agricultural College, has been ex- 
tended from three years to four. 

t# FEighty-nine national banks have been 
placed in the hands of Receivers since the es- 
tablishment of the system. 

te Navigation upon the upper Mississippi 
closed Noy. 14. The present season has 
proved the most prosperous since 1877. 

te A large number of peach orchards have 
been set out on the Maryland peninsula this | 
fall. They will come into bearing in four 

years. 

te The Legislature of Alabama has appro- | 
— $150,000 for an extension of the State 
Jniversity, which cannot accommodate the 
students applying for admission. 


te The village of Lacrosse, Arkansas, was 
nearly destroyed by a cyclone on Wednesday. 
Three persons were killed, and only six 
houses in the town were left standing. 

The hoisting works of the Sumner Mining 
Company at Caliente, California, were de- 
stroyed by fire on Saturday, the property 
loss aggregating $750,000. 

t= The town of Albany, Wisconsin, was 
almost completely destroyed by fire on Tues- | 
day. A number of people were burned or in- 
jured by falling walls. 

te Thirty-eight out of the forty-six stu- | 
dents of the National College of Pharmacy at 
Washington have left the institution on ac- | 
count of the admission of a colored student. 


te The barn on the poor-farm at Brimfield 
was burned early Saturday morning, and with | 
it a lot of hay, grain, farming tools and sever- 
al head of cattle and hogs. 


t= Mrs. Enos Bolton, aged 90 years, was 
burned to death in her house, which was de- 
stroyed by fire Saturday night, at Braintree, 
Vt. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
te A young girl was seized on the street | 
at Newport, R. I, the other afternoon by a | 
ruffian, who cut her back hair, threw it on the 
ground and escaped. 


te The total number of national banks in 
operation on the first of November was 2522, 
the largest number ever in operation at one 
time. 

te The Rutland, Vt., Herald reports a 
wild woman in Whipple Hollow, running 
about the hills scantily clad and terrorizing 
the feminine portion of the community. 


t= John F. Diefendorf, a millionaire farm- 
er of Gurrytown, Montgomery county, N. Y., 
became insane on Friday and endeavored to 
strangle his sleeping wife with a rope. She 


escaped by jumping from a window. 
t= A serious riot occurred between the la- 
borers of rival gas fuel companies at a natural 
gas well in Murraysville, Penn., on Monday. 
One man was killed, and three others serious- 
ly injured. 

te The President, on the assembling of 
Congress, will ask for a special appropria- 
tion, with a view to immediately fitting out 
an expedition for the relief of Lieutenant 
Greely’s party in the Arctic regions. 

te The sunset last Tuesday evening was 
so brilliant that in several cities and towns in 
Massachusetts, it was mistaken for a great 
—— and the fire departments were 
turned out to extinguish it. 

t= The French government has decided to 
rescind the decree forbidding the importation 
of American pork into France, provided the 
municipal authorities or the Chambers of 
in the localities interested will or- 





y sell yf at 50 
certs a piece, but by wholesale at $3 to $4 a dozen, 





ganize a system of pork inspection. 


(Tunnel Line) Railroad is growing more popular 


becoming the favorite route to the Great West, 


This route commends itself to the 
travelling public, and especially those coming in | 
from the East, who would avoid all transfers, and | 


HOW THE JAPANESE RESTORE FAD- 


remedies of fresh water the Japanese can bring 
A re- 
some days ago a delightful bundle of flowers 
They contin- 
ued to live in all their beauty for nearly two 
was about to have them thrown away the same 
gentleman (Japanese gentleman) came to see 
I showed him the faded flowers and told 


him that, though lasting along ttme, they 
‘Oh, no,’ said he, 


Hampshire, raised 1130 bushels of turnips | 


| Apples—¥ pk .50 @. 75 


a 
Cranberries, qt . @. 20 Oranges, # doz 50 @. 75 
| Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 (uinces,# pk. 75 @ 12 
Grapes—#b .12 @. 2 


Almonds, # bh. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#?b . .8 @. 20 

Apples, ¥ bh. .15 @. 20 | Peaches, # b% .30 @. 35 

Castana,#?b .. @. 10 | Waqtean.. .W@. 3 

| Citron, # hb . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s¥b16 @. 30 

Dates, ..10@. 15! Valencias, #10 @. 13 

Figs,#@b ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks, ¥ qt 8 @. 10 

Filberts, # b 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 

Peanuts, #?b .10 @. 15 Naples, ...- @. W 

Pecans, ....14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,®10 @_ 12 

Vegetables. 

Beans, # pk . .87 @ 100 # bushel . .80 @. 8 

Beets, ¥@pk ... @. 35] # bbl ...175 @ 200 

Cabbages,ea .12 @. 15 | sweet, #@b 7.7. % 

Carrots,# pk .. @. 30 | Sage and Thyme— 

Caulifiowers, .25 @.50| @beh..... @. 6 

Celery, bch . .20 @. 30 |Salsify,@beh.. @. 10 

Horseradish, th @. 20 | Squashes— 

Lettuce, # head. @. | “Mesvew, Va .@. 3 

Mushrooms, 50 @. 75 Turban, ¥ b&b .34@ a 

Onions, #@ pk .. @. 20 Hubbard, #@ H.3 @. 4 
Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 |Turnips,#@pk.. @. 30 
Potatoes,@ pk . @. 2% 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, # h— Mutton— 

Sirloin steak .22 @. 28 legs, 9B ..13@. 16 
Round do... .15 @. 22 foreqr,#@b .¥ @. 12 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 22 chops,# B®. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 12 | Pork, # b— 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 Roast & steak 11 @. 13 
Liver. ...-.8 @. 10 |Suet,@B....9@. I 

Hasiet, sheep,ea. @. 10 |Tallow,¥b . .8 @. 10 
m Veal, hind qr & 17 @. 20 
hind qr, #®.11 @. 16 foreqr....10@. 13 
foreqr.¥b 9% @. 12 loins, ....16@. & 

Lard, leaf, #? b 12 @. 15 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 


ty Several graves of Pilgrims who came 
over in the Mayflower have been discovered 
at Plymouth, 


ce The colony ot Hebrew refugees from 
Russia, which was established in Middlesex 
Co., Va., a year ago, has proved a disastrous 
failure, after an expenditure of about $50(0. 
The failure is attributed to lack of agricultur- 
al knowledge, and dislike of farm work. 


te It is reported that farmers in numerous 
localities in New Hampshire, are selling their 
live stock on account of the difficulty experienc- 
ed by the scarcity of water. Instances are giv- 
en where farmers have to drive their cattle a 
mile for water. 


Thomas Barrows at Kittery, Me. on the 15th 


whom have been committed to jail to await 
trial. 

te Three years ago 500 Messina quail 
were planted in the vicinity of Bangor by a 


pense of 42 cents per bird. They were 
placed in the fields, but not one of them has 
since been seen, though it is believed they 
hatched one brood of young there. 

te A loving father named Evans Davis, at 
Zanesville, Ohio, the other day put a cap on 





} RG eons . : oo . 
pull the trigger and shoot his brother. steady prices, but large lots could hardly be placed | fecember at 35) 437}¢; No 2 January at 374437}. Pork 
gun was loaded and the boy was killed. at present quotations. We quote large hand-picked | firm, mess on the spot at $12 75413; extra prime at 

. a ‘ ag . 7 pea-beans, 82 50.42.90 4 bush, choice N small hand $1150; clear back at $16 12}41659. Beef firm. Beet 
wr The license of the Union Mutual Life rr do, ; 3.10; common - go d, $2 a3; do ais Hams stronger at $23. Tierce beef firm; city extra 
. wa «7 “ J aine B505.10, a choice sereened do 82.80u2.85 han a mess 22 §0a25 Cut eats steady sickled bel 
surance Company of Maine, to do business | *: M ; : ne odin 2504025. Cut mea ? 
In hag I y 4 . picked medium, $2.0043. and choice screened do, ®2.75 | jies at 7a7he; pickled Shoulders at 6ja@6jc; pickled 
in Massachusetts, has been revoked by (Com- 12.85; common do, $2.2042.40; choice improved yellow Hames at llallke Middles dull ; long clear $7 25; fair 
missioner Tarbox, on the ground that the | eyes, ase 3.25 pep rma yellow ures, 32 15 ly active for eash lots; contract grades on the spot at 
‘ 4 ‘ 3.20, 1ere are no red Kidney beans In the marcet ZS 174: to arr P #8 | 8 20; choice at $8 25 De 
any refused to allow him full access to $5 174 arrive at $8 15@8 20; choice 4 3255 
( nan ga dal fused to 4 . : spt . Vegetables.—Potatoes are quict and prices are ver at $8 1l0as 15; January at $8 25@8 30; February | 
its books and papers, for purposes of examina- a shade lower; celery is firm and in limited supply ,a8 40; city steam at $8; refined at $8 50@8 75. 
tion. sweet potatoes are higher for good stock. We quote er quiet; State at $18a38c; Western 10@38c; Ei- 
. Northern and Eastern rose at 48 453¢ ® bushel: with n creamery 35.43% Cheese steady; State factory 9 
re A committee of citizens of Danville, | Burbanks and Prolifics at 48450c, and Province stock ilse; creamery skims 2Za6e; Western flat 10a@11\c; 
Va | inted t investigate the circun |} at 45a48c, Sweet potatoes are selling B25 4.00 ¢ Western cheddar Sa@e. 
| Va., appormntlec 0 PBLABeTe : *" | bbl, with some poor stock at $3.00. Oni r 2 . 
| stances attending the riot at the State elec- | at ¢1.a2# bbl. Beets 50a60c ¥ bush; spinach $1.25 ¢ « cog Spey , : Flour dull; oumtams So ene 
° : ot : ‘ . S » | bush; turnips, 50a65c; cabbages, #5 as # 100; Hubbard | SPring wheat at $5045; common to choice e 
| tion, has made a re port which throw the oquach P 5 coal neaiaaaee squash a1Ra20 rte wheat #3754475; common to fancy Minnesotas $3 50 
. ash, § : ; ash, 2 e -. - 
| blame upon the blacks, who are said to have | turban’ squash, $30 ¥ ton; lettuce, ‘40a60e doz; | 442; bakers $4 7505 7; patents $6 5047; Southern 
| illinois and Missouri winter wheats $4 75@5 75; Mich 


men. 


pal year is $2.27 on $100, and next year it | 
It costs the people ot that | 
city $35,000,000 a year to have their affairs 





will be 82.50. 


mismanaged. 


te The Chicago 7ribune has reports from 
Illinois, Indiana and lowa to the effect that a 
large percentage of the corn gathered in those 


States is soft, caused by the crop first freezing 


and then thawing. ‘This was followed by 


damp weather, preventing the grain from 


hardening. It is thought there will be a short 


supply for seed purposes. 
“My This is what 


Back IS NOW WELL.” 


Mr. Clough, of Lowell, Mass., was happy to 


say after his wife had given him a good rub- 
bing with Perry Davis's Pain Kinver, and 
administered a dose inwardly. For four years 
he had been crippled with rheumatism, and 
suffered agony in his back. After using Parn 
KILLER, he went to bis business with comfort, 
and is now as well as ever he was. 

= Messrs. Gass, Doe & Co., of Nos. 61 
and 63 Quincey Market, have on exhibition a 
mammoth ( hee se WE ighing 5235 pounds, made 
expressly for them, which will be cut on the 
Saturday before Christmas. It is three feet 


eight inches high, five feet four inches in di- | 


ameter, and sixteen feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference. 

te A father, his daughter and son-in-law, 
and a male friend who was stopping with the 
family, were found murdered in their beds last 
Thursday morning, near Jackson, Mich. 
They had been shot through the head just be- 
hind the ear. The assassin has not yet been 


discovered, but suspicion points strongly to a | 


colored man employed on the premises. 


te The commissioners of Connecticut have 
staked out to private owners about 15,000 
acres of oyster beds off Bridgeport and Strat- 
ford, of which 4000 acres are already under 
cultivation, and the rest will soon be. Over 
200,000 bushels of seed oysters have been 
planted this summer. The business would be 
immensely profitable if it were not for the 
starfish. 

te A momentary excitement was caused 
at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, on 
Monday, by the strange movements and start- 
ling talk of a well-dressed man of 60 years, 


who announced that he was a Kentucky Col- | 
onel who had come East for the express pur- | 


pose of killing President Arthur. He was 
ordered away by detectives and left the hotel? 
The circumstance, however, caused quite a 
stir among the throng in and about the hotel 
and led to extra detective precautions during 
the banquet at Delmonico’s, which the Presi- 


dent attended. 


te A case of 
sent by Prof. Baird for the inspection of the 
fish trade, has recently been exhibited at the 
rooms of the Boston Fish Bureau. The fish 
have a darker skin than our codfish, are rich 
in oil, of good flavor, but different in taste 
from any fish on the Atlantic coast. They 
are reported very plentiful and easy of cap 
ture. The specimens received appear to have 
been caught with They are called 
‘*bechowee” by the Indians, from whom the 
lot sent here were procured. 


Puget Sound ‘*black cod,” 


spears. 


te At Laconia N.II., last Saturday night, 
one Thomas Samon entered the house of 
James Ruddy, and murdered him and his in- 
fant child, and probably fatally wounded the 
wife. He had previously murdered a Mrs. 
Ford, who, with her husband, lived in the 
same house with Samon, packed the body in a 
trunk, and taken it during the afternon to the 
house of Ruddy, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted. After he had, as he thought, mur- 
dered the Ruddy family, he saturated a feath- 
er bed with kerosene, set 
the house. Mrs Ruddy was able to break 
through a window, and jump to the ground. 
Hler screams aroused a neighbor who went 
to her assistance, extinguished the flames, 
and crime that had 
been committed. The murderer was tracked 
nearly 20 miles to Plymouth, and arrested. 


discovered the horrible 


OUR PROGRESS. 


As stages are quickly abandoned with the com- 
pletion of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic 
pills, composed of crude and bulky medicines, are 
quickly abandoned with the introduction of Dr. 
Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative Pellets,” which are 
sugar-coated, and little larger than mustard seeds, 
but composed of highly concentrated vegetable ex- 
tracts. By druggists. 





The lavkets, 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 28, 1883. 


te The mystery attending the murder of 


ult. has been cleared up by the confession of 
the wife and son-in-law of the victim, both of 


gentleman interested in sporting, at the ex- 


a gun, which he supposed was not loaded, 
| pointed it at the breast of bis eight-year-old 
| son, and then called his four-year-old son to 


The 


| been arrogant and intolerant to the white 


te The New York Times says that taxa- 
tion in that city bids fair to more than keep 
pace with the advance in the value of proper- 
ty. ‘The rate of taxation the present munici- 


fire to it, and left | 





| 





[Corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, No. 
5, Veai and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Bixp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Beef, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crospy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& JonES, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RIcHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


Fish--Pry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥%..8@. 10, Salt, # kit .300 @ 500 
Clams, # gall .. @. 75 |Lobster,?@b... @. 12 
Green turtle, ¥% @. 20 |Oysters—Com stew 
Halibut,smkd,7% @. 17 | Wgall .. .10@12% 


Fins, ¥® ... @. 12 |Salmon,smkd B20 @. 25 
Herrings,do. ¥ dz @. 20 |Scallops,qt ... @. 35 
Scaled, #¥ box. @ 3% a and Sounds— 
Mackerel- ¥ ove @. 124 
Salt, each a@. 8 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKBET. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 28, 1883. 
As usual in Thanksgiving week the produce men 
“talk turkey” and not much else, but there is a fair 
business doing in almost all kinds of produce, and pric 
es are fully maintained. 

Butter.— Receipts of the week 14868 pkgs and 1692 
bxs. The butter market is quiet but there is a verytirm 
tone, prices here being lower than at most other large 
distributing centres, and stock could hardly be made 
good at ruling figures. We quote finest fresh-made 
creameries at 334@35¢ and choice ice-house do at 25 428c¢ 
hb. Fresh New York and Vermont dairies at 23@ 
30c, fair to good do at 23426, straight dairies at 20 «@23e. 
Western dairies at 18a@22c, and ladle packed at 134 17¢ 
” th. 





fine, 28430c; fair to good, 25a27c; medium, 20422 
Cheese.- Receipts of the week 11550 boxes and 4 bbls- 
little doing in the cheese market, but 


There is very ; 
there is a firm feeling for the best grades, especially 


for funcy mild cheese, which is scarce. We quote 
choice Northern and Western factory at llaise; fair 
to good do at 104@11c, and lower grades as to quality 
At Utica, N. Y., 75 boxes of cheese were sold at 
10\c; 800 boxes, at lle; 1500 boxes at 11h 225 boxes, 
at lijc; 300 boxes, at 11jc; 450 boxes on commission 
The market is dull, and the tone generally easier. 
Eggs.—Receipts of the week 4756 boxes and 701 bbls. 
Good fresh stock 
quote Eastern at 3la32e, New 
304@3ic, Island, Nova Scotia and New 
a30c, with held stock at 3a4e per 
limed eggs in limited request at 22a24¢ W doz 


Beans.— There 


York and Vermont at 
Brunswick at 28 
doz. lower, and 


is a quiet distributing trade, at 

















carrots, 50a60c # 


bush; parsnips, $141.25 # bushel 
celery, 31.41.50 # doz; , 


cauliflower, $1.50a2. # doz. 


We quote N 
25; Western 









50 # bb! 





week uomewhat demoralized the market 
























At St. Albans, Vt., the butter market is very firm for 


is scarce and prices are firm. We | 


is a good demand for apples, and 
i Baldwins, 


j} common grades, Nol, #2.5043, and par 
| # bbl; faney eating, $444.50. Pear bo» 
} cooking, $243 ¥ bbl. Cranberries are gher, and we 
| hear of sales of choice fruit at #14 # bbl., with #0 # 
bbl. as the lowest limit. 
Poultry.—The soft weather of the early of 








active and firm. Lumber is firm and arrivals have 
been small, owing to the lowness of water in the 
streams in the lumber districts. Molasses is nominal- 
ly unchanged, but there have been no sales of impor- 
tance. Linseed oil is quiet and weaker; lard ofl in 
fair demand and unchanged; petroleum fairly active 
and firm. There is a@ very firm feeling for pork, and 
prices have advanced; lard is firmer, but quotations 
are unchanged; hams in steady demand and firm ; beef 
is unchanged and in moderate demand. Sugar is dull, 
and prices are weaker both for raw and for refined. 
There have been large sales of tea, and there is a very 
firm feeling, with a tendency to higher prices; imports 
ae small, and stocks are much lower than at this time 
ast year. 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 27, 1883—Cotton firm and un 
changed; forward deliveries dull; middling uplands at 
10he; New Orleaas at 10je. Flour—market in buyers’ 
favor, with a light export demand and moderate in- 
quiry from local sources; No 2 at $2 30@3 30; super- 
tine Western and State at $2 9043 40; common to good 
extra at 83 5044 20; good to choice extra at $4 254 
675; common to choice white wheat Western extra 


Ohio #3 6006 5v; common to choice extra St. Louis 
$5 504675; good to prime patent Minnesota $5 754 
choice to double patent do $6 80@6 90. South 
ern Flour quiet; common to fair extra at $3 754 
490; good to choice extra $546 50. Rye Flour firmer; 
superfine $3 5043 90. Corn meal steady; yellow West- 
ern $343 30; Brandywine at $3 3543 40. Wheat—mar 
ket quiet, with a light export inquiry and a moderate 


No 3 winter red at $1 034; No 2 winter red $1 13@1 134; 
No | red State at $1 18; No 1 white State at $1 18; No 
2 red December at #1 10}@1 11); January at 6! 13a 
1 13g; February at $115)@1 154. Rye firm; Western 
at 6va7lc. Barley more active; Western at 70@74c; 
| Canada at 85490c, Corn—market firm and fairly ac 
| tive, with a moderate speculative trading; No 3 at 56} 
for new and 6le for old; No2 at 60ja6ilc; No 2 
white 6le; yellow 634c; No 2 December 60f@61c; Jan 
uary 6lja6lje. Oats—less active, closing firm; No 3 
at 35c; No 3 white 37¢; No 2 at 364c; No 2 white 38a 
isic; No l at 36jc; No 1 white 40c; mixed Western 35 
| a3?e; white Wes 4 





ad7e 


rn 36,a42c; white State 42c; No 2 




















low grades at $243 50. Rye Flour at $3 60 


igan $445; 
Wheat—regular at 95) 4@95jc; 
v6fe December; 963497j¢ January; No 2 Chicago 
spring 05] a@96c; No 3 Chicago spring 814,a@82\c; No 2 
red winter Wecasl. Corn higher at 50j@5le cash ; 494 
December, 49,a50jc January. Oats easier at 


43 80 






ihe cash; 70) a297¢ December ; 294 @30)c January. 
Rye quiet at dsc. Barley dull at 62c. Pork steady at 
#1155411 90 for old and $12 75@12 874 for new cash; 
$11 85 December; $12 65412 87, January. Lard tirmer 
it $7 8Ua7 87) cash; $7 77447 824 December, $7 Sa 


807) January. Bulk meats in fair demand; Shoulders 


the 
try, and we do not remember ever to have seen so | $9 15; short rib $6.55; short clear $6 85 
much poor stuff in the market at one time A large Milwaukee. Nov. 20—Flour quiet at $2 50@4 75. 
quantity was condemned on Monday as utterly unfit Vheat higher; No 2 spring 9jce November; 96c De 
for sale, and it was therefore destroved In conse cember; ¥7ic January. Corn dull; No 2 at 50%c. Oats 
qu se good turkevs and chickens are scarce, and pri dull; No 2 at 20k Itve lower; No 1 at 564c; No 2 at 
? are high. We quote choice large young Northern ie Barley lower; No 2 at 594c; extra No 3 at 50: 
22 ALC , , common to rood, | Provisions higher; mess Pork $11 90 November; $12 80 
r >; Tan : ol January; Lard, prime steam $7 95 November; @8 05 
mon to goo 15a18; Philadelphia pigeons, $1.75 ¢ Januar Hogs higher at $4 2044 70 
doz; chickens, 20a25c # th; fowls; l4a20c; green ducks, ; 
lbaise; me aG0c + Cincinnati, Nov. 27—Pork quiet at $134 1325. Lard 
ducks, #2.5 : | stronger at 37754785. Bulk Meats firm; Shoulders 
green grese, 75 ut $5 25; and clear rib $6 624. Bacon firm; Shoulders 
 d0z; partridges, 60a80c 0 #1) 25; clear rib $5 25; clear Sides $8 624. Hogs firm; 
2.50 8 dozen common and light $3 754475; packing and butchers 
Fresh Meats.—There is a limited call for meats | #4 74° 10. 
and we quote beef at Salsc # th for hind t nd 
ja7e for fore do. Choice lambs, 7a8e ¢ nunon 
to good, 4a6c; heavy choice mutton, 647c¢; fancy & REPORT OF THI 
light, 4a5c; Eastern veal, choice, 10 alle; common to 
| good,éave; Worcester Co, la l2ke. BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
| Hay and Straw.—The hay market is quiet and At Brighton and Watertown. 
| unchanged e quote choice prime hay, $16a17 per 
ton; medium to good hay,$l4a15; choice East fine, BY GEO. J. FOX. 





#13414; poor, swale, 30. Rye 


straw, $lial5, 


BOSTON WHULESALE PRICES. 


Corrected Weekly. 


$i2zal3, with East 
withoat straw, $0 # to 


Carefully 
WEDNESDAY, No 8, 1883 






Beeswax. Do. light, cwt.60 @. 70 
Yellow, ¥ B. .37 @. 45 |Cast Iron, cwt. 75 @. 80 
: - se | White rags, #1 a 

hite @. 5 gs, 
White, 7S . 40 @. 55 Colored do. ¥ ® - > 
Coal. Folded newsp’stb Ika. 1 





@. lj 
Cannel, # ton 1000 @16 00 | Waste paper# th ja. ¥ 
i 

i 








Anthracite, # 2000 ths Manilla rope? 3 a. 3 
retail, .. .575 @ 625 |Softwoolragst 8 @. 84 
cargo, . . -500 @ 560 [Oldcarpets, &c.théha. 74 

Coffee. Waste woolens, th L 1 

Mocha, ¥ ib . .26 @. 27 Petroleum. 

| Java, scoe sD @. @ Ovals 2c. « 8 7h 
Maracaibo, . .13 @. 16 |Refined ... .8ja 9 
Rio, ...-.2--ll @. ls | ts " ’ 
Cotton. . 
l cuit.|™* e 6. I 
pland. Gu 

Ordinary e : Sia. Y Produce. 

| Middling, . . .10}@. 11 | Apples,# bbl. 200 @ 400 
| Fair, .... 11}@ 12 dried, ®t . .7 a. i 

| sliced, # h . .8 @. 11 
| Domestics. | ¢ vaporated, th 13 @. 17 


Butter, # 
Creameries 


Sheetings and Shirtings— 
7%. prm Vt.&N.Y. 28 


Heavyt4...83 4 


| Medium 44. .6,4 7% 

| Drills, brown. .S4@. ¥ fair to good 23 a 26 

| Print cloths ..3}@. : common A 

| Cotton Flannels 5 @ 16 Western. ..18 @ 22 

| Prints, fancy 66. ———_ rs tee 13 @. 13 
~ Chis, F Dushe) 

| Fish. Smaliand exz sv @ 3 10 

| Cod, ¥ qtl— is _ | Yellow eyes a3 

|} Georges . .690 @679 | Mediums 275 ; 00 

|} Dry Bank .300 @ 400 Red Kidneys3 25 @ 350 

Nova Scotia 500 @ 550 | Cheese, ® bh . 


N. Foundl’d.. @. 


prime factory ll @ 

















Hake «2+ .2i2j)4 Via 11 
Haddock ..250 @ Ba. i 
Pollock ...275 @ dé . ; 
Mackerel 00 alt 
No. 1, # bbi20 00 a23 00 Eggs, # doz . . 28 @ ae 
No.2... 1400 415 00 |Qnions, ¥ bbl 100 @ 2 00 
No.3 « » » 950 @1050 | potatoes : 
Alewives ..450 @550 | whbush .. .45 @ 3 
Salmon : | Sweet, # bbI3 25 a 4 00 
No. 1, bb1 20 00 421 00 | Poultry, ¥h. .16 @. 2 
Herring ’ _ | Pickles, # bbi— 
Sealed, # box 16 @ MV | @COBrFE® soe eo e © OOO 
Pickled, bb] 3 00 5 OU medium .... alz00 
Flour and Meal. | tine . a 15 06 
mixed . . » « a1300 
| Western sup .300 @ 590 Vi : 
- » yar, @ gal 10 « is 
| Common ext .375 @ 425 ge “Ss 
| Minnesota . .450 @ 7 O Provisions. 
| Patents -600 @ 65 | Beef, Mes 
Roller Flour . 5 50 @ 7 00 West. mess oo ri 
| St. Louis, . .550 @ 600 West. ex 0 0 
| Ohio&Indiana5 25 @ 575 Plate lz 5 ‘ 
| Michigan . .525 @ 575 | pork, prim 5 , 
} Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 425 Mess ? j 
Oat Meal .500 @ 62 on 
| Rye Flour . .375 @ 425 . "16 0 4 
| Corn Meal . .275 @ 25 " x 
} Fruit. ih 9 ( 
| ked 
Almonds > aia - 
| Softshell . -15@. 1 ; ae , 
Citron ....15 @. 16 Salt—# hhd. 
Currants eee a > 2) Turk Island 200 @ 210 
| Dates # th . . -5 @- 12 | Liverpool 140 @ 150 
| Pea Nuts ...i0@ bag, tine . .150 @ 250 
| —— a> 6 mn Seed. 
| myers .-. l6 @ 2 —_ 
| Lemons,¥ box 3 50 @ 6 00 etalencain!” by ye e 
Oranges,¥ boxt 00 @ 500 | 64) Galtier. 
Raisins, layer 250 @ 245 a” te. 
Loose Mu c l Yo @ 2 OU White Dutch bo) a ad 
Alsike... 25 
Grain. | Grass, # bus! 
Corn, # 56 tbs Herds 
| Yellow « 70 @.- 71 Hungarian t 12 
No.1 mixed 6) @. 70 Millet ‘ 1 125 
No.2 mixed. . @. | Red Top,bags 00 a 4 U 
Ungraded . .66 @. 68 | Foulmead’\ 200 @ 250 
Steamer i? @ ov Lawn ...30 a 400 
| Oats, . cee 7 a 45 RK. 1. Bent . a 300 
| Wheat ... “%@i1il5b Ky. Blue ... @ 25 
mye «2% 75 @ 78 Orchard .... @ 250 
Barley. ... 80 @. # | Buckwheat, bi a ) 
Shorts, @ ton 17 50 @18 50 | Barley, # a 125 
|} Fine Feed . 19 00 @20 00 | Rye, winter, bush @ 100 
| Middlings . . 2000 azz 00 | Wheat, spring 1 250 
| Cotton Seed Meal j} Flax Seed... . @ 25 
Wcwt..- . @ 200 | Linseed, Am 4 ) 
| ¥ ton. . . 2900 ao5i WW Calcutta, 200 @ 215 
‘ — s Canary, Sicily 275 @ 300 
Hay—¥ 2000 ths. Mustard Seed, .8& @ 10 
| East.& North.10 00 @17 00 
: Ss [OR 
At City Scales—retail. poene. 
Country Hay Cassia, ®#%.. 7la. 
# ton. . .2000 @2300 |Cloves.....1@ Wi 
Straw, 100 bs 100 @ 175 |Ginger .. .10 @ lz 
. Mace .....40@. 4 
Hides and Skins. Nutmegs . 7? Sar 


"epper 


eeerelida@a 


Starch, 


Calcutta cow, ¥ h— 
Slaughter ..12 @. 
Dead green 





in 
104] 








el0a@. 5 . on . - 
B. Ayres, dry .21}@. 22 he ay : ® . 64g. 3 
Rio Grunde . .20\@. 21 le ie , -— se eta. bd 
Western, dry 6 @. 64)/°*= o,Wbh.. .4j@. & 
Wet oe 9 @.- 10 Sugar. 
Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 (Cuba Muscovado 
Honey. Fair to g’d ref 64 64 
Northern— Prime refining - @. 6 
Box, 7D . 6 : Refine a eae ; . 8 
ai » 16 & 2¢ ,» cu ‘* 
Strained, # b 16 a@ ) aman... a 5] 
Hops. Granulated a@. %h 
1883,. 2262-1 @. Cotfee crush 6ja 8) 
18B2,-. 2 2 2 oe eo UG. Tallow. 
Leather. | Rend red, .7)@. 7} 
Sole, B. Ayres. 22 @. 254|Grease oo « » 546 6; 
Common 3 24 | Teas. 
Gee s+ + + * | Formosas . 27 @. 60 


Upper, in rough— val Gunpowder, # th 20 a. 4 


a s ° os > +: 32 | Lmperial -20@. 45 
Calf skins, ¥ ene: s om O- a 
ik... 069.8 ee es = 

a |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 


‘inished . .60 @. 85 | 
F Souchong.. .18 @. 55 





Butter, ¥ bh— Cheese, ¥b..1U @. 18 
Lump, ...30@. 50 Sage, ...+l6@. 20 
Creamery, . .28 @. 35 | Brie,each,... @. 30 
Prime tub,. .25 @. 33 | Neufchatelea. @. 6 
2d quality,. .22 @. 25 |Eggs,@ doz. .35 @. 38 
common, ..18 @. 22 | Cape, ....38 @. 42 


Fruits and Berries. 
Lemons, # doz 25 


2 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 





Tried, ... .13@. 15 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 





Pork, hams, # B13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, ¥& .12 @. 15 Sheep do.#@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥b10 @. 13 | Pigs’ feet, ¥@% . @. 8 

t -12 @. 14 |Sausage, WB .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,? & 9 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ 12 @. 15 
Smoked, ¥ %. 20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥B .. 10 @. 15 

Tongues, #b% .13 @. 15 


Poultry and Game. 





Chickens, #@% .22 @. 2 squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 

Ducks, choice, 620 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 @ 300 

Fowls,#@% ..18 @. 22 uarters,?b10@ 15 

Geese, ¥ «++ @. 15 | Snipe, doz . .250 @ 300 
Green, # bh .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 

Partridges, pr .75 @ 100] choice, ¥h 2 @. 30 

Pigeons, ¥ 200 @ 250 | Woodcock,ea .. @. & 





Bass, @B...+ @. 2 Haddock¥B.. @. 7 
Cod, ¥ ..++ @. 7 Halibut, YB .20 @. 2% 
ann @. 8 Pickerel, YB. I2@ 

mgues,?ib.. @. 15 Red Snapper, . @. 15 
cheeks,@ th .. @. 10 Salmon,B.... @. 35 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 Smelts,h¥ ..15 @. 20 
Cusk,@B..+. @. 6 pergen, FR » @. 8 
Eels, @ .... @-. 15 Trout,salmon,¥b @. 15 
Flounders,ea . .6 @. 10 , Whitfish, ++ @ 


French . .120 @ 200 Oolong ....6 8. 8 

Lime. Japan.....16@. 34 
Rockland,¥ csk 95 @ 100 Tobacco. 

Lumber. Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
Pine, clear . 25 00 @60 00 Common ..44@ 16 

CoarseNo.5 17 00 @is 00 Medium... .18 @. 20 |- 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Fine. ....2@. 35 
Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 | Selections . .40 @ 50 
Spruce— Seconds ...11 @. 13 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1300 @1350 | Fillers ... 5Sh@. 74 
Refuse . .1000 @12 00 Havana seed 18 @. 25 
Hemlock boards— | Leaf—Choice ll@. 13 


Good Westernl0 @. 12 


Nos.1 & 2. 1100 @12 00 | 
Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 


Refuse. . .9 00 @10 00 | 






Flooring boards— | BE. «0 08 Os 6 
Nos.1&2 3200 @3400 |Havana... .75 @ 125 
Refuse . .2000 @2200 |Yara .... .62h@. 67) 

Wood and Bark. 


Clapboards— | 
J 
] 


Extra pine 40 00 @55 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 





Sap do. . .33 00 @6000 | Bark,hemlock12 00 @14 00 

Spruce . . 1800 @3000 |Wood, hard... gl0u 

Shingles. . .175 @ 550 a at dao aso 
Laths ... «250 @ 300 | wholesale prices # curd. 
Molasses. | Bark ¢2e eee 

New Orleans .50 @. 62 by hard . 5 7% a6 ” 
Barbadoes. . .32 @. 3% OO 2 2 + 08 @575 | 

Cienfuegos ..28 @ 30 | Wool. 

Porto Rico . 30 @. 50 |Ohio and Pennsylvania— | 
Nails. Picklock. . .42 @. 43 | 

10d to 60d— a ee = a . “ 
100 ths @ 310 ne 2 «2 + 0 @ ‘ | 

Medium ...39 @. 40 

oil. Coarse ...2%8 @. 32 











Linseed, Am. .57 @. 58 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

Crude sperm . 92 : 93 | Extraand XX34 @. 36 | 
Do. whale. .53 @ 55 Fine... . -38 @. 35 | 
Refined do. .63 @. 68 #Medium...38@ 40 

Sperm, winter 115 @ 118 | Common . .26 @. 30 
Do. bleached! 20 @ 123 |Other Western— 

Lard, West. Ex 65 @. 68 | Fine and X .33 @. 35 
Nos.1&2..58 @ 60 Medium. . .37 @. 38 
Extra Boston 68 @. 70 |, Common ; 30 

Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 | Pulled = * -0G aa | 

Superfine 

Old Metal, Rags, Pa-| x ™* | oe 3.20 | 

per Stock, &c. Combing fleece 40 @. 45 | 


Fine delaine. . 39 


Old Copper, # B12 @. 14} a 
California .. .10 @. 30 
a 


Brass, @b.. 8 @. 10) 


Lead,¥W & . .34@. 4)|/Texas.....15 @. 29 
Pewter, #% .6 @. 15 |Canada pulled . 30 @. 35 | 
Zine, ¥ b 3@ 3] do. combing. 30 @. 33 





Se’p Iron, ewt. 100 @ 110 | Cape Good Hope26 @. 32 

REMARKS.—General business is quiet all over the | 
country, the effect partly of recent suspensions in the 
iron manufacture, and the general uncertainty as to 
what course will be adopted by Congress in dealing 
with the revenue and tariff question. 


There is very little movement in coal at wholesale, 
though the retail trade is fairly active. Coffee remains 
firm, but transactions have been small. Cotton has 
been somewhat more active both for spot lots and fu- 
tures, and prices, though not changed, are firmer. 
There has been nothing doing either in cotton or wool- 
en goods. There continues to be avery dull feeling 
for all kinds of fish, and a weaker tone to prices all 
round, except for mackerel, which are in light supply, 
and quite firm. There is a very dull feeling in the 
flour market, and large lots could not be placed to-day 
except at concessions. Corn meal is firm and in mod- 
erate request. Corn is in steady demand, and prices 
are pn higher both for spot lots and to arrive ; oats 
are firm and in steady demand; rye and barley are 
dull and unchanged; shorts and feed are steady and 
in moderate demand. There has been more move 
ment in hops, and choice lots of Eastern have sold at 
full . Hides are firm, and prices have an up- 

tendencey, The leather market is ly 





Eames. 


| py. There were but few sheep required for this week's 


good to choice shipping steers $5 65@ 


or to fair $2 25q@3 25; good $3 66; choice $3 75. 


fully su 


3@34c; veals 7@8c. 


For the week including Wednesday, Nov. 2+, 1883. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week, cvsesnaee Ss we 21,291 300 
Last week ... » 3,157 17,115 = 348 19,810 300 
One y’rago, Nov. 20, 2,058 13,852 250 21,120 219 
Horses, .. eee 240 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 





Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine ..... 43 1,000] Rhodelsland and 
New Hampshire 137 635] Connecticut . — : 
Vermont o o kl 1,806 | Western. . . 1,045 4,200 
Massachusetts . 95 1 | Camada...s- 152 
New York... 31 668 —_ 
Total .ccccesecvesecec 0 2a0k 8,512 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 510 1,402} Eastern . ... 43 1,000 
Lowell os we 1,520 | Boston & Maine _ 
Bos. & Albany 1,568 4,200 | On foot & boats 101 
Old Colony - _ —-~ 
Total sees ecevveves sc erytt 8,51 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 
Maine— 
F.H. Coolidge & Son, . 13 20 
C.E. Libby. . 2. ee 10 5 
©.0.Mow@. «crxvere 16 200 10 
Rk. W. Brown 2. ee es 10 
Hollis & Co eeee 1000 
New Hampshire— 
Dow & Moulton eee 21 90 8 
H. M. Fletcher... . « 75 
J.B. Gordon... eee 120 2 
H. A. Wilcox ....-. 150 3 
I. B. Sargent. ...-. 2 15 200 10 
Breck & Wood..... 19 20 
J.O. Sanborn ..+.e-s 19 
Aldrich & Johnson... 21 7 
C.A.& O. F. Whitten . 2 
Vermont— 
J. V. Newton ....6-. 8 15 &3 f 
P.V. Fuller ...ce- 227 
Hall & Seaver eee 2 10 ) 
Martin & Squier . ee 4 
R. P. Pollard. ..es-e 4 17 
R. E. Frepoh. © « ee 105 1 
M. G. Flanders. . 2 6 102 
A.B. Edwards... . Y ) 75 
L. T. Mallory a i) 2 
c. H. Burke ° a) 7 10. 
A. Williamson ..... 6 13 
M. Gilfillan &Co. ... 2 100 
H.Ingerson ..«++e-. 10 s Os 4 
H. V. Whipple. .... $ 
C. H. Bidder... 2 115 
H. RK. Brannock .... 140 
3. S. Hastings . . «se 5 4 10 
N. K. Campbell .... ) : 
H.N.Jemne ..cecce 5 14 2 
J. Engrem . ce. ce. 10 78 6 
H. F. Gilbert. ..... 124 2 
G. A. Sawver ..¢«s- 162 
Taylor & Harpin. . S 4 80 ¥ 
W.G. Townsend. . ° 8 16 
Massachusetts— 
J.Dimon. «s+ ees 9 
J.S.HMenry ..eceee Mb 1 8 
Scattering “eee A 
New York— 
W. Fisher 160 
Chase & Berry .. es 20 TSO 
I). Fisher 168 
B.u vert 1! 75 
G. P. Flac °° sO 
Western— 
Hathaway & Jackson. 77 
A.N. Monroe , eee 1428 400 
Hollis& Co. . we ees 3800 
C. Leavitt, Jr 2. cee 33 
Stetson & Farrell, . « + 4 
BE. H. Eames ...e¢e 3s 
J.MeFlynn ..ee. bw 
Canada— 
C. H. Potter «cece 152 
FOREIGN MARKET.—At Liverpool the latest rates 
m State cattle was 747}d, against 7}d last week, and 
unchanged on sheep, selling at 8 d rhe ship 


price 

nuts for the week from this port was 1026 cattle, 500 
et The Istrian for Liverpool 62 cattle by M. 
Goldsmith, 342 cattle by A. N. Monroe. The Norse 
man sailed with 309 cattle, by J. A. Hathaway, 200 by 
D MelIntosh; 400 sheep by J. Dunn. The Alexandrian 
ailed with 115 cattle, by A. N. Monroe; 2748 qrs. of 
beef were shipped from Boston. 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
DRESSED WEIGHT. 
Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 


Third quality. 400 @4 50 
« + « » $900 @950 


PRICES ON 100 tbs. 

Good oxen $8 00 @ 850 | 
: ose 

Fair to good6 50 @ 775 | 
Few pairs premium bullocks . . 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Nov. 28, 18838 
When compared with last week, the market runs 
short of Western cattle nearly 1000 head. It being 
Thanksgiving week the demand for cattle is not as 





arge as usual rhe arrivals were largely of ordinary 
juality, made up of heifers, steers, cows and coarse 
oxen. Nearly all the drovers of live stock are this 
week handling more or less poultry. Prices are this 


week virtually unchanged. Not many Western of 
fered, and the tone of the cattle market is quiet. 
SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 
Sales of 17 Western cattle, av 1248 ths at $5 70; 14 do, 
iv 1250 ths at 5hc; 19 do, av 1323 the at $635; 9 do, av 
1440 ths at 6 80, by Hathaway & Jackson, 





Sales of 2 four year old steers, weight 2280 the at 4}. 
live; 4 oxen (by the dollars 275. 
Sales of 1 odd ox at 8c, dressed weight, by J 


Engrem 

The big ox that has been on exhibition at the head 
of Hanover St., not the Dime Museum, was at market, 
the weight was 3300 tbs, but not fat. 

Sales of 8 steers, av 750 ths at 7 or 8c, dressed weight ; 
6 cows and heifers to dress 550 ths at 6c D W. 

Sales of 2 oxen, 3220 tbs at 5c live weight, by M. Gil 
fillen. 

Sales of 2 oxen, 3080 Ibs at 
$50, by R. P. Pollard. 


WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. | 


Extra... . $650 @675 | Light to fair $5 62446 00 
Slim. ...+. 400 @450 


5he live; 2 fat cows at 


Good oe 6 12446 374 
A few lots of premium steerscost. .. + — @700 | 
Brighton, Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1883. — There have 


been arrivals of Western cattle at intervals during the 
week. Full one half of receipts were for export. 
The cattle that were sold previous to this morning, | 
moved at last weeks’ rates. Several car loads were | 
sold yesterday, of very good quality. The stock trains | 
were to-day very much behind time, so that butchers 
in some instances were obliged to buy elsewhere, or 
go without; but the wants in the cattle line were very 
light this week. ' 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 
Sales of 2 car loads of Western cattle, with weights 
from 1100 to 1300 ths, at 5@6jc live, by C. Leavitt, Jr. 
Sales of 38 cattle from the West weighing from 1100 
to 1200 ths at 2@5jc per th, live weight, by E. 


A. N. Monroe sold a number of valuable cattle on 
Monday. 

Farrell & Stetson had 2 car loads on sale that were 
disposed of at about the above rates, for corresponding 
weights. 





NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 23@5}c ¥ ®, or 
2 75@5 25 ¥ head. Spring Lambs, 44@5jc ¥ B. 


The market did not show a very lively appearance 
for sheep this week. There were quantities of slim 
sheep on sale, such as butchers were not at all anxious 
to purchase. Flocks sold, weighing 100 tbs per head, 
at 4c, were not the kind of sales to make owners hap- 


market, and what were sold did not exceed quotations. 

Sales of 100 sheep average 76 ths, at 44c by M. Gilfillan. 

Sales of 58 canners weighing 4020 ths at 2hc per th; 54 

head of sheep weighing 3310 the at 4jc by H. A. Wil- 

oon. Sales of 17 sheep ay 100 ths at 4c per th, by R. P. 
ollard. 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 7@74; country do, heavy 64@7, light 
—4@6; bull & stag hides,-@—e¥ ; calf A liglize 
¥ tb; wool pelts, $—@— ea. Tallow—Brighton, 66 
6}c; country, 4@5e. estern fat hogs, 5)g5ic ¥ 2; 
Store pigs, 5@10c at retail; sucking pigs $2.50@3.50 ea: 
Northern dressed hogs, —@6c. Pelts 75c@@1 ea; lamb 
skins 70g95¢ each. Dairy skins 20@50c each. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, Novy. 26, 1883.—Hogs—higher ; 

$4 254475; packing and shipping @4 2545 20; light 
#4 4004 75; skips $3a4. Cattle—market stronger: ex. 
ports $6 2546 75; good to choice shipping steer $5 00 
a6 10; common to medium $4 2545 59; range firm: 
grace Texans $3 ya gh ane cans $4 5085 60. 

sheep—market steady; inferior to fair, #2 i3 
100 ths ; good to enoice $3 = rtteirecteanheand 
Nov. 27.—Hogs—l0c higher; packing $4 3004 95 - 
packing and shipping $4 858) 25; light #4 4004 85: 
skips $2 50@4 25. Cattle—higher; exporte $6 250675: 
10; common to 
medium #4 0045 40; range — grass Texans $3 90 
4450; Americans $4 504550. Sheep—steady; inferi. 
Albany, N. ¥., Nov. 27, 188%.—Cattle market 
ied and moderately active. Beeves firm: 
natives $4 754600; Texans $4 8545 00; bulls—Staters 
firm, 27@3)¢ per ®; milch cows scarce, $56465; band. 
boxes $14@17; calves slow; grassers and buttermilks, 
Sheep and lambe—market over. 
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stocked; range sheep 4@5jc; lambs 5@6}c. Hogs— 
lower ; Western 44@5)hc; Staters 44.45)c. 


BU.TON WOOL MARKET, 
Boston, November 26, 1883. 

The market remains quite steady, the sales of the 
week amounting to 2,332,500 ths, which we consider 4 
fair average business There is no urgent demand to 
buy or rell and holders appear to be confident that ful) 
prices will continue to be realized, us wool is now com 
paratively cheap and cannot be placed here from any 

yint to compete with present current rates. It is, ip 
act, rather a surprise that rales continue to keep up 
such large proportions. For some weeks past they 
have exceeded expectation, and wool is passing 
aay into the hands of manufacturers, especially 
when we consider that the market has been looke: 
upon as comparatively quiet for some weeks past 

Washed fleeces have been in fair request, but th 
sales have not been to any extent, as holders are 
ers only when full current rates are realized. Sone 
large buyers have been in market and intimate that 


quite 





#6 2546 00; fancy $6 604675; commonto good extra | ter feeling for X grades, as 


ly active speculative business; No 4 winter red at 90c; | 


November 9534 | 


holders are willing to make some concession on X and 
| XX fleeces, but the record of sales do not warrant this 

statement. In fact it appears to us that while fins 
| fleeces are steady and tirm there is also rather a bet 
many that the 


cheap compared with othe 


believe 
| price of X wool is now 
inds 

In interior markets there hav« vements 
of any importance and what little desirable woo 
left continues to be held at extreme prices 

The advices from abroad are impor 

dicate firm marke points. The 
| commenced on the und include 
which 31,000 bales were new cli; The 
| buyers was large and the der 
| combing merino was 5 per cent hi 
| Vious sale cross breds were st 
| 


been few me 


t, @8 they 
London sales 
155,000 ba 


al 


ts at ail 
20th s 
attendance of 
spirited Good 
r than at tl 
Fine clot 


istralia the telegrar 





ana 
| wools were very firm. From A 
|} report a firm market, with further purchases fo 
| United States, but to what ext wus not 
The advices from Montevicde 
opened at rather higher | t " ye 
Montevideo Wool! is Ww selling at er prices in tt 
market than it cat mported These advices t 
to strengthen the n ket f 

wool. 

In combing 
rather more 
to be well su 
fine combing and delaine : 

For pulled wools the marke ‘ et at 
sules smaller than f sone ‘ ek : ' 
ing to 204,000 the Phe t ‘ 
ally in t range t j t 1 
Maine and baste supe i y j w th 

Sales and prices f he k P ° 

Ohio and Penns ania Fleece The sales 
70,000 ibs Ohio, including X 
42c; 20,000 ths XX at4 ©) the XX at ask ‘ 
X and at 3sc; 40,100 ths X and XX Sa 40x 
at 40c; 25,000 the at 40« u tt Ne 

Michigan Fleeces—The sales include OOO the X 
at 35c; and i 4) thes t ’ 

Other Washed Fleeces—The 

X Michigan an mt ’ elaine P mena 

$4c; 35,000 the wash: t oS 800 tbs Ne 
| fleeces at 20a30c ¥ ff : 

Combing and Delaing eVece The 
1000 the No l combing at 4 00 the O 
at 39a4d< elain ; 
adic; 70,000 ths combir ielaine ar vO) 
laine on private tern 800 ths No cor 
10,000 ths me im at A¢ ‘ ) t sN 
termes; 2200 f vat t 
and 6200 ths he y in 

Texas Wo he sale . © 14,000 f . 4 he 
4000 tbs at ' tnd 22,000 ths sp 
private terms 

Territory Wool—The sales iy © 2000 ths at 25e 
71,000 the at 2 ml JO “+ 


and 
ceoing than le 


tained Che der a . 








1.000 the f 
000 Tl fine 





l6al7 
Kansas at ) nn Mount tt n private 
1500 ths New Mex " t ri 


40,000 the ¢ at Nhe 





tbs different ndes at vide range of } ces 
Unwashed and Unmerchantable Fleeces—The sales 
include 2200 ths medium at 28c; 15,000 ths at 27 
000 ths at 32 
16,000 tbs at 
X and above at 27hc; 15,000 ths 
black at 15 000 tt ‘ 
24 15,000 ths at ‘ 


6 ae 





tum at 
2,000 the at 2 


U0 Ibe fine 


at 22 
ths burry at l6c; 10,000 ths fine at 23a24 . 


it 25 alse 


6000 ths at 000 ths cou 






000 Tt 
at a wide range of prices 

California W « Ihe 
at 26c; 40,500 ths at 2 00,000 ft oot 


saies Include 


60,000 tbs super at ‘ uM at , 00 tbs X 
at 40c; and @ 

Scoured Wool 
2000 ths fall Ca : 
10,000 the at 00 ths at ( 1) the at d4e: 2OOO ft 
at 42c; 1800 ths at 55 00 ths a OO ths at 3 
000 ths ut 45c; HH00 at 45 TOOO the medir 
#0c; 12,000 the at 4 u 0 t at Gr oO) the 
black at 306 0,000 | 
000 ths at 45 OOK 
76,000 ths at 
On 2000 the at (7c; TT 


100 ths at Otc & ft 
I 








FISH MARKET 


Gloucester, \ 6, 1X&3 The 


Ie per th; boneless 
Bank and Georges caled ’ 
per box; No 1 herring Me moke ewives We per 
100; salmon #20 per bbl; Eastern ! herring #3 00 
ai 75 pert Nova Scotia sy 3 i 

So oval new shore 1 Si 450 t 
pickled codfish $5 haddock $5 75 
and sounds # ] 
bbl The mackere 
ception of five La sale es in cargo lots 
made at # 05 per t nspected shores No 1, $21 per 
bbl; No 2, # W; Nod, Sv 0 Most of the Bay mack 


lots in tisherman’s order 





were 








erel are sold in carg 





Financial Alatters, 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
WEDNESDAY, Nov 
U. 8. PaciicGs, 1608. ccc ceccecrcesar 0} 
~ Bee sia ee ees eeceeceseses 1} 
~ £8 at's» 6446202 6 ORS 122 
~~ Mm 2c tebe aneeseeeusee e+ « « 100) 
Dist. of Columbia 3.655... ° eevee Li 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. lst mort.7s.... 121 
Eastern K. R. 6s cece eeeo eens eees ] 
Hartford & Erie R. R.78 ..... , ee ee 0 
New York & New England R. KR. 7s... ... . 108 
New Mexico & So. Pacific KR. R. 7s .. eee 
Rutland RK. R.6s . se eees ° : 
Union Pacific R. R. 88 sinking fund»... .. . 116g 
Boston Water PowerCo ....6.65028+e6005 } 
Boston Land Company . . cee eee sees o4 
Boston Gas Light Co ......+6.es+eee0. BSS 
Bell Telephone . . ‘ coesevecce 192 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R.R., . ecoeccne 
soston & Albany R. RR... 1 ew ee ee ee ee NG 
Boston & Lowell RR. ... e, eceveves l 
Boston & Maine K. R cee eeee oeeee 161 
Boston & Providence R. KR. , ° e- eee If 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . ° eee eee 61 
Concord R.R. 2... ee ees e ooo LU 
Connecticut River R.R.. .. . e 8 +++ 167 
DOME EL Es es eee ee ereses oe + 404 
Fitchburg R. R.. eave »e ee cen lee 


s, 1883 





Manchester & Lawre1 BR. seocvsecsse ME 
Maine Central R.R eee oeeoee tee & 
Nashua & Lowell R. K e®eenceene 
New York & New England R. RK ! 
Northern R. R. ... . cee oeoeveee 1535 
Norwich & Worcester R. BR eo * ceo rovecece 163 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. BR... . . 0 
Old Colony R. R sto ° ce ee see M41 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R.. ...... 114) 
Rutland, R. R. pref... CoVovesvoveoss 
Union Pacifie KR. BR... . _ coeceosce se BBs 
Vermont & Canada R. Kk coerce rsrecee 
Vermont & MussachusettsR.R.. 6... ee ee 1 
Worcester & Nashua R. RK = . 61 

At this season of the vear ever dl iw acold, and 
some very bad one By frequent exy res the mem 
branes of the no-« ecome ‘ itive ind catarrh 
and influenzas are epidemic ! efmay be obtained 
by the use of Hood's Sa ‘ 

For man e ii coe n, beg ng #o far back 
I don’t remembe ‘ 1 hovel tine irr in my head 
It consisted of an exce ¢ flow from my nose, 


Ringing 


and Bursting Noises 


in my head - et tiring in my left ear 
was a*ected hive reag i it this season of the 
year, I began to use Hood's Sarsaparilla I was helped 
right away, but I continued t it until I felt mvself 
vured.—Mrs. Eliza H. Caulfield, Lowell, Mase 

Jerome Brownell, merchant and extensive miller at 
Victor, Ontario count N. ¥ t I have used 
Hood's Sareaparilla f my catarr? and it has helped 
me I consider Hood's Sarsape i one of the best 
remedies for ood-disease to be obtained 

“IT have been troubled with tha listressing com 
plaint, catarr!, and Lave been using Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla, and find it one of the be emedies I have ever 
taken. My trouble has lasted ten years, and I never 
could get any relief until I commenced to use Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


Martin Shield, Chicago, 


Danger from Catarrh 


Depends upon the amount and extent of the Serofu 
lous infection Unquestionably many deaths from con 
sumption can be traced to ne glected catarrh Thfere 
is a violent distress, protracted co ing spell, the 











eyes weep, the nose discharges I , and the 
head seems about to spl 

In such cases Hood's Sarsaparilla corrects the ca 
tarrh by lirect action i lixcharging the poison 
from the blood rough t ts, 80 that 
healthy, sound blood reache e me ines and ie 


wholesome 


{ 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for #5 . 
4146 


I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


RIT: 


NERVI 


(UTHETGREATY) 














The only known specific for Epileptic Fits.-@8 
a@ Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness.-“@® 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.“G@@ 4 
4a Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness. 
Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores.’ 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation.’ 
Eliminates Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds.-#@ 
a@ Permanently and promptly cures paralysig 
Yes, It is a charming and healthful Aperient. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Changes bad breath to good, removing cause. 
&2™ Routs biliousness and clears complexion. 
Charming resolvent and matchices laxative.-“@8 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@& 
&" Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. 
Promptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.-“@3 
Restores life-giving properties to the blood.-@® 
Is guaranteed to cure all nervous disorders. -@B 
§2~ Reliable when all opiates fail.-wa 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
Cures dyspepsia or money refunded.-@8 
oe enanee in writing by over fifty thousand 
ading physicians in 6. 8. and Europe.-@® 
Leading clergymen in U. 8. and Europe.-@® 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror. “@® 
For sale by all leading druggists. $1.0.-@8 
The Dr. S. A Richmond Medical Co., Props. 
St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 
For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 4 
+»  .N, Crittenton, Agent, New York. 
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| unent for Dublin University. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


idcvertixementa, Ist insertion, 12 ots. per line. 
Fach subsequent insertion, 8 * 4 4 
18 iti tl oe 
12 “oe oe fe 
7 50 ad i) “oe 
\.lvertisements must be sent in as early iu the week 
Tuesday insertion. 
Advertisers charged for the space occupied in 
saretl measure 
ievt advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
il terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 


Business Notices, first 
Each subsequent “e 


Reading Matter Notices, 


, to secure 


are 


eg The above are net prices for all advertising less | oo ¢ of sugar produced about one dollar per | 
Clee is ee |pound. This the experimenters claim, is a 
wre great stride towards the end aimed at, as the 
TRAVELLING AGENTS. } cost per pound three years ago was $10. 
« following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents | Last year it was $5. The commercial value 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York City, save 


B Expressage and Carriage Hire, and stop at 
the | yen —_ Hore , opposite Grand Central 


600 Elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of 


one million dollars, reduced to $1 and upwards per 

day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant sup- 

plied with the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better for 
| less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
| other first-class hotel in the city. 


Ir the blood be impoverished, as manifested by 

imples, eru. tions, ulcers, or running sores, scrofu- 
| lous tumors, swellings or general debility, take Dr. 
| R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery.” Sold 
| by druggists. 


SORGHUM EXPERIMENTS. 

The experiments which have been going on 
at the agricultural department in the manu- 
facture of sorghum sugar have been closed by 
the exhaustion of the appropriation. During 

| the season just finished there has been pro- 
| duced 11,000 pounds of sugar, and about 300 
| gallons of syrup trom 232 tons of sorghum 
cane. ‘The expenditures for that period were 
}in the neighborhood of $11,000, making the 


1e NeW ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- | of this sugar is but six cents per pound. A 
ind collections in the following Counties in | considerable part of the money used was ex- 


w England 

W. NYE, .ceceseoens WoRCESTER Co., Ms. 

tEEMAN ROBBINS, . « WASHINGTON, VT. 
W. CHEEVER, ...-coe- CALEDONIA Co., VT. 

1. W. WINGATE,.... « . ROCKINGHAM and 
MERRIMAC Co’s., N. H 

ESTER BARNES, ....-. BrisTo. Co., Ms. 
bers are requested to forward their subscrip- 


sut waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
will always show how far they have 





farmers’ Directory, 


wh se cards appear in this 
est and most reliable in the 


Houses 
umn are among the 


UStNESS 


ity 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
ormmission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
fLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Dried Apples, &c. 
Consignments Solicited. 


Sutter, Cheese, 
Poultry, 

( untry 

4m Blas 


Wv. F. BROOKS. 


BOSTON. 


FURNITURE. 


Fstablishet in 1836. 

i. 8 BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 

FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Fenthers, Maitresses, Clocks, 

151 HANOVER STREET, 

tone St BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


Ww. 


ac. 


vee, 


INSURANCE. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
ASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
+ » $271,818.40 
22,268.97 
» 18,309,66 
‘ULL. 


plus over Ke-Insurance, 
n in Cash Fund the past 
iin in Cash Surplus the past year, .. . 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN 
Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
rotal Liabilities, $190,632.57 
aid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
years, 30 per cent. on} yeara, and 20 per 
on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Pres’t and Treas. 
HOWLAND, Sec’y 17 








Dividends fy 
nt. on 6 








ias. A 


Heneral Hntelligence. 





PERSONAL. 
ey who is in New York sufter- 
ma st attack of bronchitis, has 


i to decline offers to lecture until 


iid Mas 
vere 


Senator Spencer has been arrested at 
Nevada, for contempt of court in not 
» as a witness in the Star-Route | 
\f late 
Manchester Union says that the late 


Head of New Hampshire, car- 


nsurance of $60,000, 350,000 of 


| out of a total 88. 


| pended, as in other years, for the purchase of 
experimental machinery. Among the appara- 
tus used within the past week, was a crusher 


gent by Benjamin Butterworth, commissioner | face, but also in the interior of the mass, and | 
) ) | a ‘ ass, 


of patents, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the paddle of a stern-wheel steamer. 
Butterworth’s machine was finally adjusted so 
that it wasable to express (24 per cent. 
best previous record was but 60 per cent of 
juice, while the next to that is only able to 


squeeze out 50 per cent. Most of the barrels 


oO gar just manufactured have, through | . : : 
{ sugar ) : © | healthy animals, producing precisely the same | 


some haste or mistake in packing, become 
quite wet. To dry thes it has become neces- 
sary to reopen them and dump the sugar on 
the floor ot one of the annexes at the depart- 
}ment. Whether it is a part of the process of 


manufacturing the sugar or not is not known 
by the men who are doing the work, but it is 
their opinion that its flavor will be much im- 











musk melon. In three cases the tumor was 
connected with the upper jaw, in one with the 
lower jaw; the fifth was located just below 
the animal's eye, Upon cutting into the mass 
it was seen that the greater part of the tumor 
consisted of hard, white material, which 
looked like cartilage (gristle,) but was dis- 
covered with the aid of the microscope to be 
an unusually firm connective tissue. This 
mass was firmly attached to the bone, so that 


| it was not always easy to distinguish the line 








proved by turning it over with shovels from | 


time to time to expose it to the air 
partment chemist says the experiments at 
Washington in sorghum-sugar manufacture 
have now rhe best results have at 


closed. 


kstone St., under New England House. | last been reached by what is known as a sys- 


tem of diffusion. ‘This process comprises the 
| chipping of the reeds into fine particles by 
machine acting Ilke a lead-pencil sharpener, 
but on an immense scale. nt 

sorghum is placed in a battery of iron or cop- 
per cells, where warm water ts turned on and 
allowed to percolate through the mass until it 
reaches the last cell. Kighty per cent of sac- 
charine matter has been extracted in this way 


It has been used extensively for the 
past 25 years in countries where beet sugar 
is made, and has gradually driven all other 
systems out. Commissioner Loring will not 
ask for any further appropriations for pel 
ment experiments. In his report he will re- 
commend an appropriation of $1000 for each 
State, to be expended by the State Agricul- 
tural Association in the purchase or leasing of 
10 acres of land for the experimental planting 
these 10 acres to be composed 


one, 


of sorghum; 


of sections of two acres in different parts of | . : 
| the tissues only by continuous growth; but 


climate and topographic in- 
Of the 


the State, so that 
fluences can be studied and reported. 


a | ° ‘ ‘ 
| cess to the animal with the food. 


popularity of this scheme the commissioner | 


has no doubt, 
miniature river and harbor bill, where all the 
state delegations are equally interested. The 
total production of sorghum at private manu- 
factories during the present year will reach, 
in round numbers, 1,290,000 pounds. Half 
of this has been made at Rio Grande, New 
Jersey, and the rest in Kansas and Illinois. 
The cost per pound at these places, is not, it 
is believed, so great as at the government in- 
stitution.— Advertiser. 


Ir is said that the sole right to grow and sell the 
new tea rose, the William Francis Bennett, has 
been purchased in this country by one firm of 
florists. How they are going to maintain this right 
after they have once sold a single plant, we are not 


regular companies, and the bal- | able to imagine, ex: ept by demanding a bond, with 


associations. 

Giovernor, in compliance with the re- 
President of the Farmer’s (Con- 
e held at Louisville, Ky., December 
ippointed Elizur Smith of Lee to 

the Commonwealth in that body. 
ting for the Rector of the Univer- 
f St. Andrews took place in London last 
iy, and resulted in the election of Hon. 
s Russell Lowell, United States Minis- 
Rt. Hon. 
Member of 


Mr. Low- 


(jreat Britain, who defeated 


Gibson, (Conservative, ) 


yas supported on purely literary grounds. 


\Ir. Gibson's candidature was essentially of a 


al nature, and he received almost the | /ingford’s Garget Cure,” 


e support of the Conservative students. 


fle voting was conducted amid great uproar, 
the usual horse play with peas and other | 
les. Mr. Lowell received one hundred, 


A protest 
red against Mr. Lowell's election, but 


because 


| Mr. Gibson eighty-two votes. 

Ti 

it Shairp refused to accept it, 

is out of order. It was finally decided to 
the matter to the University Court. 

has 

: Circuit Court in this city, by the Na- 

Soldiers’ Home for Disabled Volunteer 

S ust Governor Butler, to recover 


( 


= , together with interest fron January 

S80, the whole being $18,375, which 

umount, it is alleged, is due from the defend- 
ement account. 


ie of the White 
iliarity of his master: **Mister 


I l pot to bed in cold wedder 

a big blazin’ fire in his room, wedder 

t to Soldiers’ Home, an’ we as has 

lean up and look arter de fires, hez ter 

pa bundle ob dis hyar lightnin’ wood 
ebbery night, so as he kin frow it in de fire 
n’ make er blaze, an’ sit dar an’ tink while 
vatchin’ ob de shadows on de wall. When 


es de lightnin’ wood, he nebber uses er 
vht, an’ when he gets tired he jumps in de 


! an’ watches de flames flicker till he goes 


. >" wi 
been entered in the United | parilla, the blood purifier ? 


House thus | 


rsleep. He's mighty pertickerler about dis | 


htnin’ wood, an’ if de supply gins out, dar 
yme fun till dar’s more put in de bin.” 


\ Washington paper says the friends of 


| 


eral Fremont are considering the proprie- | 


g something to place him above the 
sity, in his old age, of toiling for his 
bread. An attempt will probably be 

e to reinstate him in the army as a Major- 

the 

Democratic members of Congress would 


il, and put him on retired list. 
t to this, for the powerful influence 
Preston and Blair families, his friends 
will be in his favor. 


the Catholic 
Iler conversion is attributed to the in- 


() tis about to embrace 


of Mgr. ¢ ape 5 
| nited States Senator Spencer has been 
$2500 to answer for contempt of 
\ failing to appear as a witness in the 
cases of last year. 
fon. Carl Schurz has retired from the 
p of the New York Evening Post, 
probably never again enter the field 
ism 
er Truth, the colored lecturer, died 
tle Creek, Michigan, last Monday. She 


a slave, in Ulster county, New | 


long ago that she insisted she was 


rs old, and remained a slave until 

by the abolition of slavery in New 
kin 1828. All her children were born in 
, and she believed they had been sold 
her to to convert the 


ens in foraign lands ; and, althougb very 


raise money 
she therefore regarded foreign missions 
When she she 
nable to read or write, but she hada 

eal of native wit, and strong common 


became free 


Uslavor 


id about forty years ago she began 
upon slavery, and telling the story 
Own experiences, to audiences through- 

New England and New York. Since 

‘ine she has been a familiar figure in all 

at reform movements of the day, her 
* since the abolition of slavery having 

‘evoted to the temperance cause, the 
suffrage movement, the abolition of 
punishment, and similar questions. 
‘ke always with great sincerity and di- 

‘s, and with a quaint humor that at- 
and held the attention of her hearers, 

‘ps because she bad never been able to 

herself of the negro peculiarities of 

auc pronunciation. Like most of her 
she had unconditional, unswerving faith 

‘ personal Deity who superintends and di- 
what the onrae of events. She rae of 

He wees a oa and will not do, what 

sty. uld aol pared, as if she 

thenil d <a council, To her simple mind 
as assumption, no egotism, in all 


this 
fa ‘d. It was the result of superabundant 


h 


| 





some specitic penalty, from each purchaser, that 
he will not propagate it. Horticultural monopo- 
lies never have succeeded, and we do not think 
they ever will. 

THE eminent neurologist, Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
has written tor the Youth's Companion a fasci- 
nating paper on the “Persistence After Death of 


Attitudes and Facial Expressions Existing During 
Life.” The subject has been treated with such 
literary skill that it will be interesting to young as 
well as old. 


a novelty in the shape of a gospel 
ship, called Glad Tidings, in command of Capt. 
Burby, accompanied by his wite, son and two 
daughters. It makes trips to all out of the way 
places on the Northern lakes, where religious ser- 
vices are conducted by the family. The vessel has 
recently visited some Canadian ports. 


WALLINGFORD’s GarGet CurE.—J. C. Chute, 
Windham, Me., had a cow, her bag was swollen 
badly, gave milk from two teats only; used “ Wai- 
and two doses cured her; 
Will endorse it as a 


Cuicaco has 


have had no trouble since. 
good thing. J.C. Chute. 

W. W. Whipple & Co., Propr. G. C. 
& Co., Agents, Boston. 


Goodwin 


LEATHER may be restored in color, if not too far 
gone, by a slight application of oil. If this is not 
effectual, put on blacking, let it dry, brush it off, 
and go over it again very lightly with oil. If very 
brown, black thoroughly and oil it afterward, 
giving it a final dressing of dissolved gum traga- 
canth. 


as it will be in his opinion, a | 4 
2 e I : | cases the lungs have been found thickly stud- 





} 


The de- | 


Mr | permeated the bones. 


of separation between the two. The bone it- 


| self was ane and very soft, so that it 


could be readily cut with a strong knife; it 
was, moreover, honeycombed with channels 
and cavities containing thick pus. The grist- 
ly tissue outside of the bone exhibited cavi- 
ties having similar contents. This pus, the 
walls of the cavities, and the surface of the 
ulcers contained numerous yellow bodies, 
usually about as large as pins’ beads, which 
proved to be groups of a microscopic plant 
called actinomyces; the disease caused by 
their growth in the animal's flesh has been ac- 
cordingly named actinomycocis. 

It had long been known in this country, as 


| well as in Europe, that cattle were often af- 


flicted with tumors upon the face, which 
gradually increased in size, and finally caused 
the death of the animal. These tumors were 
supposed to be cancer, sarcoma, tuberculosis, 
etc., and are still so designated by veterinary 
America. 


surgeons in In 1877, Bollinger, 
Royal Professor of veterinary medicine in 
Munich, Bavaria, discovered that these tu- 


mors contained large numbers of a micro- 
scopic plant, which grew not only on the sur- 
This discovery of 
Bollinger was soon fully confirmed by exten- 


The | sive observations of cattle by other surgeons. 
| It was found that this particular plant was al- 


ways present in these tumors, and the observ- 
ers separated the plants from the tumor and 
introduced these isolated organisms into 


disease in them. 

The wood actinomyces is composed of two 
Greek words signifying radiating fungus. 
The plant is so named because its parts ra- 





diate from a central point, like the spokes of 


a wheel. Other plants of this family have 
long been known to cause several diseases of 
men and animals. Many of these require air 
for their growth, so that they flourish only on 
the surface of the body; some of them, in- 


cluding the actinomyces, can maintain their | 


The 


existence in the interior of the tissues. 


original habitat of the actinomyces has not as | 
yet been discovered, but it seems to be origi- | 
nally a parasite upon grain, and to gain ac- | 


|} eating animals—the cow, the hog, and man; 
| second, that it usually grows in the jaws or on 


| the tonsils ; 


third, that numerous other fungi 


The rea- | 
"hen chipped the | 0@8 for this supposition are : First, that this 
PI parasite has been found as yet only in grain- 


| are known to be parasitic upon vegetables— | 


| 


The process is not a new | 


| also is invaded by the parasites. 


the ergot of rye is a familiar example. 
has been remarked, these tnmors usually oc- 
cur around the jaws. It has been supposed 
that the parasites, taken into the mouth with 
the food, gain entrance to the jaw-bone 
through the cavities left by carious teeth. 
The course of this disease in cattle is various. 
Some cases have been known to recover spon- 
taneously ; in others energetic treatment has, 
in the early stage, succeeded in arresting the 
disease. After the jaw-bone becomes involy- 
ed, however, the growth usually causes death. 

In cattle the parasite usually spreads through 


they occasionally gain access to the blood and 
are thus carried to distant parts of the body, 
where they produce similar tumors. In some 


ded with the plants, presenting a picture re- 
sembling tubercolosis. Within the past four 
years it has been discovered that this disease 
attacks not only cattle and hogs, but also the 
human species; more than thirty cases of ac- 
tinomycosis in human beings have been al- 
ready reported by German observers. In man, 
the disease presents a somewhat different as- 
pect from that observed in cattle; in many 
cases it begins as a swelling of the jaw, and it 
has been demonstrated that in the human ani- 
mal, at least, the parasite gains entrance to 
the body through the cavities of carious teeth. 
In other cases the tumor appears upon the 
hand or arm; in fact, a scratch anywhere 
upon an exposed surface of the body seems a 
possible beginning for the disease in those 
who are compelled to handle cattle or grain. 
In man the disease does not remain localized, 
as is often the case in cattle, but rapidly 
spreads to the internal organs of the chest and 


| abdomen; in many cases the spinal column 


Hence the 
symptoms presented by the patient vary ex- 
tremely, and often simulate those of other dis- 
eases. In nearly all cases thus far reported, 


As | 


the affliction has been supposed to be blood- | 


poisoning, the nature of the complaint having 

been recognized only by a post-mortem ex- 
g y 

amination. Hence it is highly probable that 


the disease frequently attacks human beings | 


resident in infected districts, but is not recog- 
nized, and is called by some other name. Hu- 
man beings seem to afford a more favorable 
soil than cattle for the growth of the plant, 
since in man the disease is invariably fatal. 
The disease is contagious ; that is, it can 
communicated to a healthy animal by contact 
with one already diseased. That it can be 
communicated to men by contact with diseas- 
ed cattle has not been demonstrated, but is 
certainly probable. Whether the spores of 
the plant are wafted about in the air, and 
whether the disease can be thus disseminated, 


| is not yet determined. 


Dip you read how Josiah Pitkin of Chelsea, Vt., 
| eating the flesh of the diseased animals, the 


cured of a terrible sore leg, by Hood’s Sarsa- 


A Frencu authority asserts that in its native 
home the Arab horse is gradually deteriorating. 
Some of the tribes which formerly raised the best 
animals have either become extinct or poor, while 
the general prevalence of peace renders the horse 
of less consequence than in bygone days. 

AtMost INSANE AND CuRED.—‘Most eminent 
doctors in the East, as well as several of the medi- 
cal faculty in New York City,” writes Rev. P. P. 
Shirley, of Chicago, “failed to help our daughter’s 
epilepsy, which began to show signs of turning into 
insanity. By the good providence of God we tried 
Samaritan Nervine, and it cured her.” Your drug- 
gist keeps it. $1.50. 

Boys in Southern California kill humming birds 
with loaded with pebbles or small shot. 
They get from ten to fifteen cents each for the 
birds, which are dressed by taxidermists and sold 
for trimming bonnets. 


slings 


No medicine is half so good for a great variety 
of family complaints, as Ayer’s Pills. They are 
easy to take, effective to cure, and are cheap and 
handy. 


[ue managers of the Louisville Exposition have 
come out $230,000 in debt, and have on their hands 
an immense building costing $300,000, which they 
do not know what to do with. 


In the Hop Plaster are united Fresh Hops, Gums 
aud Balsams, and its power is wonderful in curing 
Back Ache, Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, Pain in 
the Side or Soreness anywhere. ‘Thousands testify 
to this. 

Kentucky sends reports of pear, peach and 
apple trees in bloom, and occasionally a second 
and even a third bearing of fruit for the season. 


My daughter was troubled with Heart Disease 
for 5 years, given up by physicians, had sinking 
spells, constant pain, great swelling over her heart 
extending to left arm, and severe spells of neural- 
gia extending over entire body, doctors could not 
help her. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cured her 
within 3 mos.—Jas. Tilton, Concord, N. I $1. 
per bottle at druggists. 


Mount Adams in Washington Territory was re- 
cently ascended by a large party who reached an 
elevation of 12,650 feet, where they descended 100 
feet into the crater. A stone was dropped, and 
there was an almost deafening reverberation. 


LApIes are peculiarly subject to cold feet. They 
can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Magnetle In- 
soles which are made very thin, not requiring a 
lurge shoe. Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. 
Made to fit all sizes. Price 50 cents. 


Some Indians in the State of Mexico, Mexico, 
recently excavated a gold idol weighing 324 pounds. 
It was composed of a group of figures, but was 
broken up and divided by the Indians. 


V eeettne is nourishing and strengthening ; puri- 
fies the blood; regulates the bowels; quiets the 
nervous system; acts directly upon the secretions, 
and arouses the whole system to action. 








Consumprion CurED.—An old physician, re- 
tired from practice, having had placed in his hands 
by an Kast India missionary the formula of a sim- 
ple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a positive 
and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
yous Complaints, aftey having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve hu- 
man suflering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, rench or 
English, with full directions for preparing and us- 
ing. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


SWELL-HEAD. 

A disease known to the drovers and cattle 
men as ‘‘swell-head,” bas recently prevailed 
to an alarming extent at the Chicago stock 
yards, though it appears that since its expos- 
ure in the columns of The Times of that city, 
and the investigation which was set on foot 
by the Health Commissioner, the number of 
cases occurring has greatly diminished, strict 
precautions having been taken to prevent the 
flesh of the infected animals from being smug- 
gled into the Chicago market. How much of 
it may have come East, is another question, 
to which the answer would doubtless be very 
interesting. At the request of the Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Wm. T. Belfield examined 
certain animals selected from four different 
lots of Western cattle, and furnished to that 
office a full and exhaustive description of the 
disease and its symptoms, from which deserip- 
tion we make the following aumemary : : 

_The animals were in_ poor condition, their 
pm presented a swelling on the 
face, from the size of an orange to 








With regard to the danger of infection by 


doctor is not quite positive, but thinks it 
would be safest to abstain from the use of 
such flesh as food, until this point can be sat- 
isfactorily determined. The living animal af- 
flicted with this disease is, of course, a possi- 
ble source of danger to human beings as well 
as to other cattle. Yetit seems probable that 
this disease is not communicated through the 
air by simple proximity, as occurs with small 
ox and scarlet fever; actual contact with the 
diseased flesh appears necessary for the com- 
munication of the disease—that is, for the 





transfer of the parasite from one animal to 


another. 





A DanGerovs Enemy.—We cannot too earnest- 
ly urge the necessity of using the new Vitalizing 
Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard 
St., Philadelphia, in the very commencement of 
Pulmonary trouble and before the disease 
made any serious inroads upon the system and re- 
duced its power to contend with so dangerous an 
enemy. Too many of the cases which come to 


has | 


them are of long standing, and the chances for a | 
radical and permanent cure just so far remote. | 


That their Treatment benefits or cures so large a 
proportion of these cases is often as much a sur- 
prise to themselves as to their patients. If your 
cough is becoming troublesome, if you are begin- 
ning to lose flesh and strength, and have night- 
sweats, don’t wait a day before sending to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen for such documents and _ reports 
of cases as will enable you to understand the na- 
ture and action of their new Treatment. Take 
your enemy in time, and the chances are all in 
favor of your dislodging him. 


The World Abroad. | 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


A man named Wolff, member of the Advanced 
Socialists’ Club of that city, was arrested in Lon- 
don at midnight Thursday, and on searching his 
residence, two powerful infernal machines were 
found. The prisoner has been remanded for ex- 
amination on Thursday next. It is believed that it 
was the intention of the prisoner to use his ma- 
chines against the German embassy, which has 
been guarded by the police since his arrest. It is 
however hinted that the whole business was a hoax, 
arranged by certain parties for the purpose of ob- 
taining a reward. 

It is reported that England has offered to mediate 
between France and China on the Tonquin question 
aod that the offer has been accepted by France. It 
is also stated that England admits that the interests 
of France justify her in occupying Sontay and 
Bacnimh. 

The trial of O'Donnell has been definitely set for 
November 30th. 

James Russell Lowell was elected rector of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, defeating his oppo- 
nent by 18 votes. 

James Davis, Secret iry of the London and San 
Francisco Bank, has absconded, and it is reported 
that he has embezzled £50,000. 


France. 

Marshal Serrano, the new Spanish ambassador to 
France, was received with full military honors at 
Paris on Saturday. ‘ 

M. Rouher, Louis Napoleon’s Minister of State, 
is suffering with softening of the brain in Paris. 

The French brig Vocaberg of St. Pierre, Mique- 
lon, was sunk in mid-ocean on the 13th ultimo, and 
88 lives were lost. Twenty-one persons were saved 
by an American vessel. grk 

“The government is discussing the advisability of 
despatching 7000 more troops to Tonquin in view of 
the possibility of war with China. It is said, how- 
ever, that an active exchange of communications is 
going on between the Marquis Tseng and M. Ferry 
for the purpose of finding a fresh basis for negoti- 
ations. It is asserted that China has made a prop- 
osition that she shall retain the north bank of the 
Red River, leaving to France the south bank. 

France will not blockade the Chinese coast nor 
bombard the maritime towns, especially from fear 
of complications with England. France is con- 
yinced that British shippers would not respect a 

ckade. 

Oe in case of a blockade, the French should cap- 
ture English vessels, it is feared that —— 
would be compelled to interfere seriously. There 
is, therefore, reason to believe that M. Ferry has 
favorably received the offer of English mediation. 
Unless China declares war after the attack on Bac- 
nimh, the hostilities will remain semi-official, and 
will be confined to the Red river delta. 


Egypt. 

The army of Hicks Pacha has been destroyed by 
the forces of El Mahdi the false prophet. The in- 
telligence of the disaster was brought to Khartoum 
official. The fighting is said to have 
3d to the 5th instant, and to 





the person who forces 
ietE] Mahdi. com it is estimated, 200,000 
men, and included , Bedouins, mulattoes 


pre hh ght German fer ree 
at 
with the “ag is the unanimous opinion 
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RHE COMPANION gives more than two hundred stories yearly, by the 
most noted authors. The next volume will be unequalled in its variety of 
entertaining and instructive matter. The Companion is published every 

week, is handsomely illustrated, and is a paper for the whole family. 


lilustrated Serial Stories. 


The Foundling of Paris, by 
The Covenanter’s Daughter, by 


A Boys’ Story, by 


A Story of English Rustic Life, 
A Story of Adventure, by 


Alphonse Daudet 
Mrs. Oliphant 

J. T. Trowbridge 
Thomas Hardy 
C. A. Stephens 


Adventure and Travel. 


Shark-Hunting, by 
Among the Moonshiners, by 


Outwitted. An Indian Adventure, 


Wrecked Upon a Volcanic Island, 
Stories of the Cabins in the West, 


Adventures in the Mining Districts, 


T. B. Luce 

J. Chandler Harris 
Lieut. A. Chapin 
Richard Heath 

E. J. Marston 

H. Fillmore 


Breaking in the Reindeer, and Other Sketches of Polar 


adventure, by 
Stories of Menageries. 


W. H. Gilder 


Incidents connected with Men- 


agerie Life, and the Capture and Taming of Wild Beasts 


for Exhibition, by 


Boys Afoot in Italy and Switzerland. 


8. 8S. Cairns 
The Adven- 


tures of two English boys travelling abroad at an expense 


of one dollar a day, by 


Nugent Robinson 





Original Poems. 


The greatest living poets of ENGLAND, FRANCE and AMERICA will 
contribute original poems written expressly for Companion readers. 


Alfred Tennyson, 
Victor Hugo, 


The Earl of Lytton, 


J. C. Whittier, 
T. B. Aldrich. 





Reminiscences and Anecdotes. 


Stage-Driver Stories, by 


Stories of Saddle-Bag Preachers, 
The Last Days of Women of Fashion, by 
My First Visit to a Newspaper Office, 


Rose Terry Cooke 
H. L. Winckley 

James Parton 
Murat Halstead 


My Pine-Apple Farm, with Incidents 


of Florida Life, by 


Queen Victoria’s Household and 


Rooms, by 


C. H. Pattee 
Drawing- 
H. W. Lucy 


Child Friendships of Charles Dickens, by his 


Daughter, 


Student Waiters. 


Mamie Dickens 


Some Humorous Incidents 


of a Summer Vacation in the White Moun- 


tains, by 


Child McPherson 


The Editorials of the Companion, without having any bias, will give clear views of current 


events at home and abroad. 


The Children’s Page will sustain its reputation for 


charming pictures, poems, and stories for the little ones. 
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that England cannot withdraw her forces from 
Egypt, and that she must avenge the murder of 
Commander Moncrieff, her consul at Suakin, and 
others who were active opponents of the slave 
trade. 

The panic at Khartoum is said to be increasing, 
owing to rumors that El Mahdi, with a large force, 
is advancing upon that city, and has cut off all sup- 
plies of grain. Official advices, while they do not 
confirm these rumors, admit that Europeans are 
leaving Khartoum by boats. 

A Cairo despatch states that orders have been 
sent to the British admiral commanding the East 
Indian station to support the Egyptian interests in 
the Red Sea. He will be re-enforced by gunboats 
from the Mediterranean squadron. The British 
troops now at Cairo will remain until the present 
difficulties are over. 

General Items, 

The Spanish cabinet has agreed upon home re- 
forms and the adoption of universal suffrage in the 
revision of the constitution. 

The Crown Prince of Germany arrived at Madrid 
last Friday, and received a cordial welcome from 
King Alfonso, and the populace. On Saturday a 
great military review was held in his honor. 

A violent anti-German demonstration took place 
upon the occasion of the opening of the Czech 
Theatre at Prague, last week, and was only sup- 
pressed by the united efforts of the police and mili- 
tary. 

General Wallace, United States Minister at Con- 
stantinople, has again complained of the inaction of 
the authorities of Bitlis in not punishing the au- 
thors of the recent assaults on American missiona- 
ries. Ina fresh note to the Porte, he insists that 
unless the Governor of Bitlis is dismissed, the trial 
of the assailants shall be held at Constantinople, as 
no confidence can be placed in the present governor 
for the proper execution of a sentence against the 
malefactors. 

A French man-of-war bombarded the unforti- 
fied town of Vohemar, on the north coast of Mada- 
gascar, on November Sth, without giving any pre- 
vious notice. Five British subjects were killed, 
and much property belonging to neutrals was de- 
stroyed or plundered. 

The French forces have obtained a victory over 
the Chinese at Haldznong, and the latter declare 
that if further encroachments are made on Bacnimh 
by the French, a general war will be the result. 

Miragoane, Jacmel and Jeremie still remain in 
possession of the Haytien revolutionists. ~ 

There has been a crisis and change in the Peruvi- 
an ministry. 


Business Notices, 





Scrofula. 


A medicine that destroys the germs of Seron 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre- 
elated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 
of men, women and children as described 
by testimonials, prove 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


a reliable medicine, containing remedial 
avents which eradicate Serofula from tly 
biocd. One hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 


1. Lloop & Co., Lowell, Ma 


aiiecalers 





Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Charlestown, Nov. by Rev. A. S. Twombly, 
Mr. Charles E. Davis of Somerville and Miss M. Gert- 
rude Bradford, late of Portland, Me. 

In Chelsea, Nov. 20, by Rev. R. F. Holway, Lewis 
R. Speare of Newton, to Edith B., daughter of Chap 
lain W. O. Holway, U.S. Navy. 

In Dorchester, Noy. 22, by Rev. Nathan Hunt, Mr. 
James H. Wheeler of Boston and Mrs. Jennie E. Shaw 


99 
aay 








| of Dorchester. 


| mer E. 








In Cambridge, Nov. 22, by Rev. E. K. Chandler, El- 
Slocomb to Bessie B. Freeman, both of Cam- 
bridge. 

In Revere, Nov. 21, by 
Moorhouse of Medford to 
Revere. 

In Lancaster, Nov. 22, by Rev. E. Edmunds, Mr. Ed 


Rev. B. K. Ruas, 8. Percy 
Miss Maude M. Turner of 


ward C. Jones of Boston to Miss Mary P. Stratton of 


Lancaster. 


DIED. 


In Roxbury, Nov. 23, Lucy L., widow of the late 
Frederick A. Sumner. 

In Cambridge, Nov. 23, Lemuel P. Mayo, 73 yrs. 

In Somerville, Nov. 19, Micah W. Cook, 71 yrs. 

In Taunton, Nov. 19, Samuel O. Dunbar, 83 yrs. 

In Reading, Nov. 21, Mrs. Ellen Austin, 55 yrs. 

In Malden, Nov. 25, Mary J. Allen, wife of Rev. 
Ralph W. Allen, 73 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Orange, Nov. 11, Charlotte L. Blackman, 56 yrs., 
formerly of Dorchester. 

In Everett, Nov. 20, Capt. Samuel R. Knox, U.S. N., 
72 yrs. 

In Waltham, Nov. 20, of heart disease, Israel W. 
Sulloway, 70 yrs. 11 mos. 

In Exeter, N. H., Nov. 22, Sarah Beckford of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., widow of the late Capt. Isaac Bradford, 
80 yrs. 5 mos. 

In Tewksbury, Nov. 21, George Lee, 70 yrs. 

In Newburyport, Nov. 19, Lowell Bartlett, 77 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Worcester, Nov. 19, Dexter Pierce, 65 yrs. 





8a Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER. 
Hew > Advertisements. 


CHRISTMAS THE YEAR ROUND. 
For sabies—BABYLAND .. » 50 ets. a year. 


For Youngest Readers—Our Little 
Men and Women .......3100% “ 
For Boys and Girls—The Pansy... .7 


5 “ o 
For the Old and Young Fotks—WIDE AWAKE 


82 Page Illust’d., Premium List Free. $ 


Address D Lotbrop & Co., Boston, Macs. 























For 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3 Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Il} - 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 

VEGETA and Directions for 
a It is handsome eno 
Center Table or a Holiday Present. 
Send on your name and Postoffice address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 

t-paid. This is not a quarter of its cost. 
t is printed in both English and German. 
seeds deduct the 

Ss ARE THE BEST 

THE WORLD. The Firorat Guipe will 

tell how to getand growthem. @ 

VICK’S Illastrated Monthly Magazine, 

32 Pages, a Colored Piste in every number 

Price $1.25 a 


and 

$ Five Copies for $5. Specimen num- 
Pers cent for 10 cents ; 5 trial copies 25 cts, 
Address, 








Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 
“T was taken sick a year ago 
With bilious fever.” 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got sick 
again, with terrible pains in my back and sides, 
and I got so bad I 

Could not move ! 

I shrunk! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! 


liver, 


I had been doctoring for 
I did not expect 
months. I began to use 
my appetite returned, my 
system seemed renewed as 


my but it did me no good. 
to live more than three 
Hop Bitters. Directly 


pains left me, my entire 


if by magic, and after using several bottles I am 
not only as sound as a sovereign, but weigh more 


To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 
R. FirzpaTRick. 


than I did before. 

Dublin, June 6, ’81. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
“Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the mos 
terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as when 
a child, 

“And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an inyalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 

“Incurable!” 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him and I 
know of the 

“Lives of eight persons” 

In neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great bene- 
fit. 

“They almost 

Do miracles !” —Mrs. E. D. Slack. 

How to Ger Sick.—Expose yourself day and 
night; eat too much without exercise; work too 
hard without rest; doctor all the time; take all the 
vile nostrums advertised, and then you will want 
to know how to get well, which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters ! 4t46 


SEED CORN WANTED. 
5( BUSHELS OF EARLY 12-ROWED 
e 


Seed Corn; must be traced up and well cur- 
ed. A kind of corn advertised in FARMER 10 or 12 
years ago, called “Scandinavian,” preferred. Parties 
having it for sale please address A. M. EVERTS, Salis- 
bury, Addison Co., Vt. A. M. EVERTS. 1t48 


my 





IST Y Owners of farms can 
FARM REG kK s register them for sale or 
to let, for one dollar, until sold, This is the only 
charge made for selling or letting property. Mailus a 
description of your farm, with price and terms, en- 
closing one dollar, when a receipt will be mailed to 
you. Parties in pursuit of a farm will find lists of the 
same by calling at the FARM REGISTRY of CLIF 
TON & CO., No. 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 52t48 


‘BRONZE TURKEYS. 


FAXATRA BIRDS, SELECTED FOR 
“4 Breeding. For sale at $7 per pair; $9 per trio; 

#4 for Gobbler. Delivered at express office here, by 

A. M. EVERTS, Salisbury, Addison Co., Vermont. 
2t48 


DEAFNESS CURED! 


RAPIDLY and COMPLETELY Hearing perfectly re- 
stored. New methods: RAREFACTION, ELECTRO- MEDICATION. 
Simple, Painless. Full detaiis from Medical Director of 
THE AURAL CLINIC, 


12teop48 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS — 


HAY KNIFE! 


(WeymouTH PaTENT.) 
° 




















177 6Tn Ave., New Yorx 












so” 
Awarded FIRST ORDER OF MERIT 

at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 
Was awarded the first premium 
at the International Exhibition 
in Philadelphia in 1876, and ac- 
cepted by Judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 

KNIFE IN USE. 

It isthe BEST KNI in the 
world to cut Ane feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, tocut corn- 
stalks for feed, to cut peat, or for 
pan in masehe, - A, tT 
eq or cutting ens 
the silo. TRY IT. 


IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. ‘ie., U!S°%: 
trade generally 


For sale by Hardware Merchants & the 
6teop4s 


266TH EDITION. PRICE ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





KNOW THYSELF, 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility. 
Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or ex- 
cesses. A for every man, middle and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any — 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
Pret Gu.00 by mail, postpaid. illustrative sample 6 
Price $1. y » post Ly ustrative 
cents. Send now. Gaia medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

This book should be read by the young for instruc- 
tion, and lg ae for relief. It will benefit all. 
—London 


is no member of society to whom this book 
will not be useful, wet, youth, parent, 





ir or n.—. 
Address the 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
may consul on all diseases 
€ mee. Chronic and obstinate 
that have baffled skill ot 
sicians a specialty. Such treat 








HE GRAND FOREIGN 
EXPOSITION 


Still Open in Boston. 


Visitors to the ‘‘Hub” are reminded that the Direc. 
tors of the Foreign Exhibition have decided to kee; 
the Exhibition open until after the Christmas Holl. 
days, thus affording an opportunity that is not likely 
sogrer occur again. An immense attraction has been 

ed. 


SWEDISH GROUPS IN COSTUME, 


resenting in life-size figures the habits and castome 
: the peasants of Sweden. Attention is also invited 
ro) 


The Japanese Tea House, 

The Arabian Coffee Tent, 

The Persian She: bert Seller, 

The ptian Pyramid, 

The Chinese Bazaar, 

The Restaurant Vendome, 

The Centennial Organ, 

The Algerian Museum, 

The Turkish Carpet Emporium, 

The Norwegian Fur Market, 

The Italian Glass. Department, 

The Brazilian Feather Flowers, 

The Grand Art Gallery, 

The German Bronze Exhibition, 
he Austrian Beer Vault, 

The French Ceramic Exhibit, 

The East Indian Silk Palace, 

The Venezuelan Chocolatiere, 

The Panama Canal Exhibits, 

The Ketrospective Art Gallery, 

The Electric ements Rooms, 

The English Decorated Boudoir, 


and thousands of Exhibits, all of a character to in- 
struct and delight. The Exhibits from Japan and 
China are alone worthy of a visit to Boston, as they 
have never been equalled in the world. 


Admission Only 50 Cents, 
and TWELVE HOURS uninterrupted pleasure 
secured. ee SS 6t48 

of Imitation Stained Glass, sold 


LARGE SHEET every day in my store at 25c, to 


induce a larger order, one sheet only to you, prepaid, 
for 10c., which is less than cost to me in 10,000 lots, 
Easily applied, temporarily or permanently, to glass 
already in churches, homes, stores. Circulars free. 
drawing portraits, etc., with pen or pencil. 

RALD (Size Harper’s Weekly) one year, 

L. LUM SMITH, 912 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3t48 





7 M PRESENT, by mail, 25c.—Machine for 
THE HE with Chromo, 10 colors, 20x30, 60c. 


E WILL SEND the Old Farmers’ Almanac 
for 1884, and 20 handsome cards for 10 cts. Boys 
and Girls, 1040 Adams St., Ward 24, Boston. 4t48” 





NATURE’S CURE. 


"MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE,” 


That nature furnishes the material for a cure for | 





all our ills, if we only use those within our reach, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C. H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 


den vegetable, Asparagus, he 


In our delicious gar 
has discovered : 
safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 
Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 
Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 
ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE. 
“CHARLES H. MORSE, ESQ., ig m™! Hollis, 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PoTTER and Gro. C. GOOD 
w — Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents.”’ 





100000000000000000000000000000 
AN IMMENSE STOCK 


—— ob 


DESKS, BOOKCASES, 


Chamber Sets, &c. 


Manufactured by us at LOW PRICES. 


PM. HOLMES FURNITURE (0, 


116 Tremont St. (Studio Building,) 
14047” BOSTON. 
300000000000000000000000000000 


Cheshires a Specialty. 


YTOCK FOR SALE FROM THE BEST 
i) herd of Cheshires in the country. During the past 
siz years I have shipped 124 times to men I had sold 
pigs to before. 1 challen e any breeder in the world 
to give as good arecord. Circulars give full 7. ae 
lars. 3t46 E. W. DAVIS, Oneida, N. Y. 





00000000000000000 
00000000000000000 
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WALLINGFORD’S 


GARGET CURE! 


Cures Garget in Cattle in 3 or 4 Days. Far- 
mers and Herdsmen: Your attention is called to this 
valuable medicine. Warranted to cure the worst case 
of Garget, Kernels in Teats or Udder, Stringy 
Substances, Bunches in Bag, Blood or Sedi- 
mentin Milk, and all other diseases of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and Country Stores. 

Beware of counterfeits. Be sure you get WALLING- 
FoRD’S, which is patented. 

Ww. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors, 
Portland, Me. 
1346 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents. 


Oo ue NA ee 


Remembrances, Sentiment, Hand 
Floral, ote, with Love. Priend- 
pis. and thie . (0c, 
5 pks. & Ring, $1. 

ED NAME” 





er 
added this season. 
BTHFORD CARD CO. 
26146 


yj TJANTED—LADIES AND YOUNG MEN 
wishing to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at 
their homes; work furnished; sent by mail; no can- 
vassing; no stamps required for reply. Please address 
EDWARD F. DAVIs & CO.,58 So. Main St, Fall 
River, Mass. 4146 


Y U NAME on 50 New Chromo, our pack, 
l0c,; 40 Transparent, very fine, 

10c,; 25 Mixed Cards, Mc; 25 Gold Edge, I5e.; 12 Bev- 

eled Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 Acquaintance Cards, lWe.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, 10c.; 12 Slipper Cards, l5c.; 17 Pa 

risian Gems, name hidden by hand holding boquet, 30c.; 

12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 

it, We. Agent's Outfit, I5c, An elegant Premiam for 

every order amounting t $1. or more, given free. We 
= have the largest variety of any Card house in the World 
BLANK CARDS for Printers and Stationers, 

in any quantity, at vey low 


prices, send stamp for price-list, none free. Ai Li} 
Go itis Cain C6145 Wiik'St. BOSTON, Mase 


l6teop36 a 
TRADE- COPY- 
MARKS, RIGHTS, 
PRINTS, DESIGNS, 
LABELS. * RE-ISSUES. 


Send description of your Invention. L. BINGHAM, 
Patent Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington, D. C. 26t38 


s & Return to us with TE 
ut This 0 


CTS, & you'll get by 
ed 

w ng you MEY, in On th, 

hi inA A teCe a 

Hood no-capltal MY oung.173 Greenwich BURY ork. 


l2teop37 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market, 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 
ly2l 


KNICHT’S NEW 
Address, L, A, KNIGHT, 15 








1sHAY FEVER 
© THEIR CAUSE AND GURE. 


BOOK SENT FREE. 
East Third &., CINCINNATI, 0, 








4t45 me) 
Procured or nocharge, Wp. DOOK 
NT. patent-law free. Add. W. T. Firz- 
GERALD, 1006 F 8t., Washington,D.C. 
13t42 
gy AS Lost Weakness 
Debility Manhood and Decay 


A favorite prescription of a noted specialist (now re- 
tired.) Druggists can fill k. Address 
DR. WARD & CO., LOUISIANA, MO, 





52t42 
Illustrated Book 
Se 


The Biggest Thing Out ~~ Sa 
(mew) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 
S8teop3s 


$100 


Every 100 Days : samples free. 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
loteopt2 


rhour at home. No P 
50c¢ to $2.00 ling. No humbug. The se 
eret revealed, and 16 samples, worth $5, for 10c- 
( Name this paper.) Address H. E. SLAYTON, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 4t 





cor New SILVER MOULD Waits 
our SIL LD WHITE 
CLOTHES-LINE. Warranted. Pieases at sight. 
$1 








new, and easy business in their own towns. 
The can be done quietly at home in daytime 

or or tra’ 
da strictly and bring in more money 
ec A = ever ; o You can easily make 
Becret - you to do,” and ONE 


DOZEN Samples to 


you 
commence work on, by return 
Fee a Eee buen Got 
for any disability; also to 


8 Heirs. Send stamps for New 
L. L. BINGHAM, Attorney 
Washington, D. C. 








ras 





judges, ministers 


carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. lf 
your cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an | 
indication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 


Address 






Cut this out. 


’ with the will annex 





AMES PATENT CHILLED 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 





QUINCY HALL 


ST. NEW 


BOSTON 


YORK. 





46 53 BEEKMAN 
‘SHB 


for all Climates. 


LANTS, ifor all Grogs: 
est est sent out. 


only the 


| FY’S TESTED SEEDS 


J All are vy 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester,N.Y, Chicago, 













Y N 
ON, ¥ 


and all older varie- 
ties Grapes, Extraquality. Warranted tree. 


Cheap by mall. Lew Rates te Dealers. 
21eop 0 


POCKLINGTON, DUCH- 


¥ 
OORP’S EARLY,J 
re Ne EARLY Vi 
T ON, 
Alse other Smal! Fruits. 


PRENTIS 








WASHING 
‘ NNES, 














cF- 
C. 




























VINES 


,4Seerr STOCK te AMERICA. 
ces reduced. Tilus. Catalogue free. 
T. 8 HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥- 








HOPE :. 


scientific men of Europe and America. 
] and prominent men and women who h 
ing them. They are unseen while in use, comfortable to 
& CO., 7 Murray St., New York, Agents for 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Tubular Cushioned Ear Drums cure Deafness in 


R 


DEAF. 


all stages. Recommended by 


Write for illustrated descriptive book and testimonials from do« tors, 
ave been cured, and who take pleasure in rec 


mmend-. 
Address, WEST 


StoamOct 


wear, and make a permanent cure. 
South and West. 





SPECIAL FEEDS 


For POULTRY 


| 
| 


And CATTLE. | 


Animal Meal, or something to make | 


Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground | 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 

egg production, and a healthy conditicn. 
1S bbs., 50 cents ; 


‘ Trial Bags, | 
30 ths, $1.00; 100 tha, $2.50. 


Bowker's Ground Oyster Shells made from 


shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper | 
size for feeding. 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 
100 the, $1.00. 


This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 


Bowker’s Bone Meal for Cattle, made from | 


Many farmers claim that the | 


10 h. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 


Circulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
4itf 43 Chatham Street, ROSTON. 


“CLARK’S 


AR VO0T CUTER 


ew = Best and Cheapest. | 

\ AN Call and examine | 
= \, it, or send for Cir- | 
4 culars. 


HIGGANUM M'F'G CORP., 


38 South Market St., Boston, 
and Higganum, Conn. 3t46 


CARDS 50 Satin Finish Cards, New Imported de 
signs, name on and Present Free for 10c 
CLINTON Bros. & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
26t45 


BEST 
> 








90,999 PEACH TREES All beat 
wee _— and old Strawberries 











EARLY CLUSTER 


Send for free al: 
u 


ovrestewn, 


7toamUct 





‘ 
—— : | 

1884) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c., | 
40 13 pks., $1. Gro. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 
26teoptt 
A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. | 


$7 
5205 





Real Estate---Stork. 


CHESHIRE PICS 
OR SALE; VERY FINE; 3 MONTHS 
old, from choice stock. c. C. PHELPS, 
ztasy”’ Vernon, Oneida Co., N. Y. | 


FARM FOR SALE 
N HANOVER, N. H., 140 ACRES. IF 
sold before ist of January, will be sold at a bar- | 
gain. For particulars inquire of Mason Fay on the | 
premises, or of the subscriber, GEO. M. FAY, 
Nov. 22d, 1883. Stioy Brattleboro, Vermont. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE OF | 
REAL ESTATE. 


Y LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 

Court for the County of Middlesex, will be sold 
at Public Auction, on the premises hereinafter de 
scribed, on Tuesday, the 18th day of December, 1883, 
at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, the following Keal Estate 
of George Flint, late of North Reading, in said County, 
deceased: A lot of woodland known as the South 
Woodlot, containing twelve acres more or less, and 
bounded easterly by land of Alanson A. Upton; north 
erly by land formerly of Proctor Flint; wes erly by 
land of Nathan W. Hersey and land of George B. 
Parker, and southerly by land formerly of Proctor 
Flint. A lot of woodland known as the Abbott Lot, 
containing eight acres, more or less, bounded easterly 
by the road leading from Mt. Vernon street to Chest- 
nut street, and land of Alanson A. Upton; northerly 
by land of Ebenezer P. Abbott; westerly by land of 
Alanson A. Upton, and southerly by land of Mary F. 
Foster. A lot of Upland and Meadow —y sg 
eight acres, more or less, known as the Lower Field, 
bounded westerly by land formerly of George Flint; 
northerly by land formerly of Joseph Cook; easterly 
by land formerly of David Upton, and land formerly of 
Daniel King, and southerly by land of Sarah Flint. 
All of the above described premises being situated in 
North Reading. Also, a piece of Meadow containing 
four acres, more or less, situate in Lynnfield, in the 
County of Essex, and known as a part of Willis 
Meadow, bounded by land formerly of Symonds B. 
Eaton, land of Henry Smith, and by other owners un 
known. JOSEPH D. GOWING, Administrator. 

North Reading, Nov. 27, 1883. 3t48 
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st47 





IRGINIA FARMS & MILLS 


or Sale and xchange. 6 
for free REAL ESTATE JOURNAL. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & OO. Richmond, \ irginia 





HOLSTEINS. 
Twenty very fine heifers to calve this winter, just 
imported and for sale at fair prices. 


13146 CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Readville, Mass. 
Will Sell for $2200. $1000 
A BAR ! Cash; Balance in 2 years. Title 


verfect. A desirable Farm on public road, two miles 
rom Town of Washington, N. C.; 40 acres cleared 
and in improved state cultivation; 100 acres in wood— 
pine, ash, oak, holly, &c.; all clay subsoil; excellent 
neighborhood ; good water; healthy locality; small 
dwelling; satisfactory reason for selling. For other 
information address R. G. MONTGOMERY, 
4046 Washington, N. C. 


settlement. Illus. circular free. 


FARMS «. ree. J. 
F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 26044 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. 
HAVE FOR SALE YOUNG PIGS; 


also, a few Boars fit for service. My stock is as 
good as can be found in New England. Prices reduced 
to correspond with the price of pork. Send for a cir- 
cular and price list. 8. J. HASTINGS, 


on James River, Va., in a Northern 











13t40¥ Passumpesic, Vt. 
IRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE! 
Ye. Sie. Send for free catalogue. Maps of 


MANNING C. STAPLES & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 4145 
NEAR MARKETS. 

HE STATF OF MICHIGAN HAS MORE 

than 4500 miles of railroad and 1600 miles of Lake 
transportation, schools and churches in every county, 
public buildings all paid for, and no debt. Its soil and 
climate combine to produce large crops, and it is “he 
best fruit State in the Northwest. Several million 
acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet in the 
market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 
PAMPHLET containing a map and descriptions of 
the soil, crops and general resources of er county in 
the State, which may be had free of charge by writing 
to the COMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, troit, Mich. 

16t39 


. Legal Aotices. 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, S88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of JABEZ REYNOLDS, 
late of Carlisle, in said County, deceased, Gossting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by JoHN ALBERT 
REYNOLDS, who prays that letters of administration 
, may be issued to him, the ex- 
ecutor named in said will having declined said trust. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of January next, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, 9 “1 
of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of November, 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-three. 

3t48 J TYLER, r. 





MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

ETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of SOPHY 

JOHNSON, late of Cambridge, in said County, de- 

ceased, : Whereas, my H. yy the 
as 


a 4 





bridge, in said Count y 
December next, at nine orlock in the forenoon, 4 





$5 to $20 ka "tveetusat Sonne 


PATENTSISEVE 











show cause, yp 2 -- have, why the same 

not be all d said Administrator is ordered to 
oT nee EXGLARD Faxnth, a newspaper prin 
at Boston, vely publica- 
Cay to So Cue a at least, before sald Court. ~ 
enka Guari, thio twontioth day et Herember, #2 the 
year of our Lond oy Meee Wikn Becta 
eighty-three. 8t47 J. H. Register 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE! 


be found in Holland. 


CLYDESDALE & HORSES, 


HAMBLETONIAN 


Rare inducements offered to purchasers on 
the finest quality of Stock. Send for Cata- 
logues. Mention this paper. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 


<r Stock Farm. SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
7t4 
WHEELER'S 


GULIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Re-eived the highest award at Fiwe Worlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
— Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
Manchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm. proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, ies become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 


citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
*atrons, and will testify to 
its merits. We offer to the 


public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 


supply materials promptly 
furnished Pumps, Water 
Pipe, Small and Railroad 





frost-proof Tanks a specialty, 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 


L. H. WHEELER, 


52016 40 Oliver St., BOSTON. 


Casaday Sulky Plow, 
Oliver Chilled Plows, 


tEspecially Adapted for Meadow Land. 


Whittemare’s No. 76 Swivel Plows, 


Daniels’ Ensilage Cutter, Churchill's 
Rubber Bucket Chain Pump, 
Cucumber Pumos, 

Plain or Porcelain Lined. 
ALL WARRANTED A NO. 1. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


38 80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON, 





J. BR K & SONS 
Agriculturalists, 


BOSTON 






i 


netting investors 8 per 


‘ < ‘ 
Land Loans cent. Principal and in 
terest guaranteed. Guaranty based on c ot 
$75,000. Keferto any commercial agency Send for 
circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Tex. ly40 


$66 





a week in your owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON SEALE, $40. 3 TON, B50. 
4Ton $60, Beam Hox Included, 


ib. FARMER'S SCALE, $5 
The Pas HRMER'? OZ. bE fi i, 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FRER. 
FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 

BEST FORGE BADE FOR LIGHT WORK, #10 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810 

sare and money odd Jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices 4 Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


31133 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


HE BEST ARTICLE FOR SILOS, CIS- 

terns, cellar floors, walks, driveways, &c. For 
sale in lots to suit, by ARTHUR YOUNG & CO., 
Importers, 21 Exchange Place, corner Kilby Street, 
Boston &t41 


8-8 CHRISTMAS BYIBRTAINNENTS 


Suggestions for Decorations, Enter. 
talnments and Gifts 
collection of 


uggestions from leading 
various part. of 
ning something { later 
school superintendet. 
it ever issued before 
send free to any one » 
ne Sunday-achoo! 8S 
lace. DAVID OC 
Adams street Chicago, Lil. 
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apert 
Cook, # 





4145 


Card Collectors’ Headquarters ! 


CHROMO CARDS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
and ART NOVELTIES. 


The latest styles embrace Illuminated, Gilt, Em 
bossed and Imported cards. Six sample sets, com 
prising 30 elegant cards (no two alike,) sent for ten 
two-cent stamps. Catalogue free. Address J W 
TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y 


P.O. Box5. [CUT THIS OUT 52144 


_ EVAPORATINGFRUIT 


Full treatise on improve 
methods, yields, profita, prices 
and genera! statistics. free. 
AMERICAN M’FGCO 
WATNESRORO 

FPRANKLIN COUNTY. PA 








26teop10 


By return matl, Full Description 
Moody's New Tatior System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & 00, Cincisaasti, 0, 


New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 
with Pullman cars ° ‘ 
around New York Philadelphia, 
City without 
change via Trans- 


with through 
trains to 

South and West. 
Trains leave Bos- 


Baltimore & ton at 6.30 P. M. 


fer S. Mary- ‘ daily, d Sun- 
land, connecting Washington. days. 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 


On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 
Direct communication for West Point, Poughkee 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo Ry 


ie 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. RE 





and 10.30 P. M. 
Sundays. Pull- 
man Palace Care 
run thro’ on night 
trains. 


Leave Boston at FOR 
10.00 A. M., arrive 


at oa P. a, and Grand Central 
New York at 1 ‘a, — Depot, 
M. week days, New York. 


M. and 11.4 
For New York. 
Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves Bes- 
ton, at 6.30 P.M. week days, connecting with ele- 
ant steamers “CITY OF WORCESTER” and “CITY 
F BOSTON.” 


New Line to 


Via New York Ci- 155th Street New 


ty and Northern York with 6th and 

R. Leaves) 9th Avenue Lines 
Boston at 10.00 A. of Elevated Rail. 
M., connecting at New York. way. 





BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at $.30 A. M., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30, 
Returning at 8.35 and 11.20 A.M. and 2.30 and 


Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at Office, 206 
Wostinge street, 322 Washington street, corner of 
Milk, at Station, foot of Summer street, Boston. 


8. M. FELTON, Jx., A. C. KENDALL, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
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Poetry. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 


THE SUPPER OF ST. GREGORY. 





RY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


—_<-- 


A tale for Roman guides to tell 

To careless, sight-worn travelers still, 
Who pause beside the narrow cell 

Of Gregory on the Caelian Hill. 


One day before the monk’s door, came 
A beggar, stretching empty palms, 

Fainting and fast-sick, in the name 
Of the Most Holy, asking alms 


And the monk answered: “AILT have 
In this poor cell of mine, L give, 

The silver cup my mother gave , ar 
In Christ’s name take thou it, and live 


Years passed; and, called at last to bear 
rhe pastoral crook and keys of Rome, 

The poor mouk, in St. Peter's chair, 

Sat the crowned lord of Christendom. 


“Prepare a feast! ’ St. Gregory cried; 
“And let twelve beggars sil thereat. 
The beggar ne, and one beside, 


An unknown stranger, with them sat, 
“] asked thee not,” the Pontiff spake, 
“Q, stranger; but if need be thine, 
I bid thee welcome, for the sake 
Of Him who is thy Lord and mine 
grave, calm face the stranger raised, 
Like His Who on Gennesaret trod 


Or His on Whom the Chaldeans gazed 
i 


\ 








Whose form was as the Son of God 
“Know’st thou,” he said, “thy gift of old?” 
nd in the hand | ifted 
The Pontiff marvelled to behol 
Once more his mother’s silver cup. 
“Thy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 
Sweetly among the flowers of heaven. 


Tam The Wonderful, thr 


ugh whom 
Whate’er thou askest shi 


be given.” 


He spake and yanished. Gregory tt ll 
With his twelve guests in mute accord 

Prone on their faces, knowing well 
rheir eyes of flesh had seen the Lord. 


The old-time legend is not vain; 
Nor vain thy art, Verona’s Paul, 
lelling it o’er and o’er again 
On gray Vicenza’s frescoed wall. 


Still, wheresoever pity shares 
ts bread with sorrow, want, and sin, 
And love the beggar’s feast prepares, 
The uninvited Guest comes in. 


Unheard, because our ears are dall, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 

He walks our earth, The Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to Him. 


The Story Teller. 





From the Cape Ann Advertiser. 


THE LEGEND OF KETTLE ISLE. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDS 


Reef of Norman's 
Massachusetts Bay, 


Almost in sight of the 
Woe on the north shore of 
there is a fatal strip of grazing land, some two 

than halfa mile in 
some singular facts 


miles in le ngth by ] 
width, concerning wl 
are related. 

Skirting the rocky coast from the Chasm 
Cliffs, to Cobblestone beach, near which lies 
the Island, the few farmers of the neighbor- 
a convenient pasturage 
is remarkable that 
rich grasses and 
in the 


es 


} 


hood have found it 
during long years ; 

cattle and sheep grazing its 
herbage, thrive for a time, but 
of a few months invariably lose appetite, grow 


and it 


course 


weaker and weaker, and if not removed at 
once, death ends their misery. Six weeks’ 
removal to contiguous land, suflices to bring 


them up again, after which they are good for 
another grazing term of 
upon the fatal field; and even sickly animals 


gain vigor for a 


five or six months 
from other pastures her 
time, growing sleek and fat. It is also singu- 
lar that horses are entirely exempt from the 
mysterious fatality attending horned animals, 
keeping in good condition for any length of 
time. These are facts well known to farmers 
and fishermen living in the pretty village of 
Kettle Cove, and will be vouched for. 

A hundred years or more ago, the Island 
was a peninsula extending from the Point, as 
it is now called, far out into the sea, making 
the cove much larger in area than at the pres- 
ent time, and protecting it upon all sides save 
to the This deep and sheltered 
bay was known to the early navigators asa 


southwest. 


1 from its singular shape came 
to be known as The K irom which we 
now have Nettle Cove and Island. The 
fishermen tell a story of buried treasures—in 


saddle of the Island, 
names 


sate harbor, an 


ts) 


I 7] 
Aetti 


an iron pot—near the ] 
and some have connected the 
with this tale, but I think they are mistaken. 
At all events, if you willtake the ehart, and 
after filling in with pencil a portion of Cres- 
cent beach, where the water has encroached 
upon the low sandy shore, draw a carved line 
outward from David's rock across to the 
breakwater, ‘*The Kettle” will appear most 
plainly. 

The rocky bar is readily seen when sailing 
over it, and there are now living in 
the village who remember well of hearing 
their parents tell of crossing it at low tide, in 
At the time of the opening of the 

strip of land, 
though high enough to afford dry passage at 
all tides. The Island, too, has changed, {ol 
the older fishermen remember when it was 
covered with a dense growth of trees upon its 
western portion, while to-day the whole area 
is as baren as a heath. ‘These are the simple 
facts, and this the legend. 


above 


persons 


childhood. 
story, it was a narrow, sandy 


In those early days there stood upon the 


westward side of what is now Kettle Isle, a 
low, thatched hut, in which lived an old wo- 
man and a fair young girl. It clung upona 
pretty slope, where the south winds played 
around it through the long summer days, and 
the sun loved to linger; and from its door- 
way, looking through the shrubby hemlocks, 
one could sce the ocean rolling far below, un- 
der the cliffs. Behind the hut rose a ragged 
hillock, considerably higher than the crumb- 
ling old stone chimney it over-shadowed, and 
farther back a grove of sheltered it 
from the chilling blasts of the north and east. 
though in plain view | 


birches 


Situated in a wild spot 
of the ocean approach—it was hidden on the 
land side, and few had dared to follow the 
tangled zig-zag path leading to it, and fewer 
still had stood beneath its shadow. 

The bent old woman was well known by | 
reputation for miles around, but none cared 
for a near acquaintance, as “twas whispered 
she dealt in witchcraft. As for the girl, there 
were few who had not heard of her rare 
beauty, and some who had seen her. Twas 
even whispered, too, that she might be an as- 
sociate in the practice of the black art, her fair 
face covering the features of ahag more evil 
than the other one. 

Upon the mainland, or as we now speak of 
it, the Point, lived a thriving farmer, for } 
those days, who was blessed with a daughter | 
and two sons. Ilis farm covered the whole 
Point > and a strip of wild unbroken land, er- 
te nding along the ¢ oast from Cobblestone beach 
to the Chasm Clifis, served as pasturage for 
sheep and cattle, and for a small flock of 
sheep belonging to the old woman. 

The girl was ashy, timid creature, tall, 
lithe and graceful, with sunny hair, and soft, 
peach-like skin, her brown, expressive eyes 
beaming with tenderness and love. The old | 
woman claimed that the girl was of her own 
blood, and while there were those who doubt- | 
ed it, no one was sutliciently concerned to sift 
the matter and find out the truth; but what- | 
ever might have been the views of people in 
that region, the farmer’s daughter Ruth, and | 
his eldest son, William, knew she was sweet 
and lovable. | 

Free as a bird, joyous and happy. she was 
a welcome visitor at the farm house, and ever 
found delight in the company of Ruth and 
William. It is not strange, then, as she grew 
to beauteous womanhood, that William found 
out one day that he loved her madly—desper- 
ately ; but when he walked the sandy beach 
that night with her, driving across the narrow | 
bar old granny’s sheep, and spoke his love to 
her, she only gazed at him, and answered 
nothing. 

Another day they met; her face was fall of 
sunshine, and there was music and laughter in 
her heart and eyes. Again the boy took her | 
hand in his, as they stood there upon the nar- 
row neck of land, in the gathering twilight, | 
and again he told her he had loved her long 
and fondly—but she only looked away from 
him, far, far, across the waste of waters, and 
spoke of the coming darkness. And a third 
time, when she seemed more kind than she 
had ever seemed before—for so he thought— 
and he was looking down into her soft brown 
eyes, sighing, he told her once again how 
deep and pure was the love he felt for her; 
and she, tossing her bright curls backward | 
from her face, smiled, but answered him still | 
nothing. 

And then to Ruth he told the story of his 
love—which she had known even longer than 
her brother—imploring her assistance, telling 
her he knew not how to win a maid, who was 
so fair, so lovely, and so tenderly indifferent. 
The sister was the wiser of the two, and 
promising to aid him, dropped a slight hint 
that the girl might be untutored in the ways 
of love, or worse, perhaps, might not even 
know what the sweet word meant. So the 
boy sought from day to day to teach her love 
—choosing the fairest flowers for her, the 
brightest pebbles, or the prettiest shells 
strewn upon the sandy beach. And he would 
look into her soft eyes by the hour, talking of 
nothing, while he held her hand as they sat 
upon the rocks together. Or he would tell 
her that the sea-birds all were mated, and 
that never wild rose bloomed but that a fairer 
one blushed soon beside it, fanned by the 
same soft breeze—kissed by the same bright 
sunbeam. But each night, as he called to 
mind how tired she grew, forgetting all her 
mirth and joy when he spoke much of love, he 
felt he was drifting farther and farther from 
his hopes. 

About this time old granny sought the 
farmer, and talked a long time to him of the 
girl, and spoke of his son William; and 








though no one knew what it meant, there 
seemed to be some kind of an understanding, 
for soon ‘twas said that William and Elsie 
were pledged to each other, and some day 
ould be married. But Elsie would not have 
it so, pleading she did not know how to love 
—whatever it might be. 

One sunny afternoon the maiden strayed to 
the edge of the cliff, and climbing down the 
steep and narrow path that ran like a crevice, 
sheer to the water, stepped out upon a low, 
flat rock, highest toward the sea, and sloping 
backward to the cliff, under the shadow of 
which it seemed to lie. The air was heavy 
with the breath of the ocean, and the South 
winds kissing her ruddy cheeks played hide- 
and-seek with the sunbeams through her soft 
curls, ahd she was happy. Long, long she 
sat there, gaily humming over snatches of 
bird songs she had caught in the forest, or 
other, harder songs.to sing, that Ruth had 
taught her, when glancing suddenly toward 
the southwest, she deseried a sail, making 
swiftly for the Kettle. On, on it eame, nor 
swerved its course until its prow lay hardly 
fifteen fathoms off from where she sat. And 
then one spoke to her, a dark-haired youth of 
manly mein and soft speech, who asked the 
maid if they might land there where she sat, 
and gather drift-wood up among the rocks; 
and while they idly gathered here and there a 
| few faggots for their fire, the handsome 
| stranger stopped to speak with her. 

He said the sky was fair—the ocean very 
blue—and told her that the clouds could not 
bring rain because they were so white and 
thin. He told her, too, that her face remind- 
led him ofa sweet, painted picture he had 
seen, years before; and when he asken her 
name, and she could only tell him Elsie, he 
looked pleased, yet serious. THe stood there 
| longer than the two men were gathering drift, 
| and then he said he must go away, but prom- 
ised to come again, sometime, and gather 
more drift wood. As he stepped into his 
boat, and the men were rowing him toward 
the ship, she asked if they were fishermen, and 
| with a smile he told her yes. 

When they were out of sight, she quickly 
| climbed back to the hut, and with a pleased 
look, and breathless from her haste, told 
granny all about tbe handsome stranger, who 
| had said the sky was fair, and that she re- 

minded him of something beautiful that he 
had seen before. Granny was very angry, 














and forbade her going there again, unless | 


| William went with her; and she told a fright- 
ful story about a band of pirates who steal 
young girls and carry them away so far they 

}ean never return. Then she drew a cross 

| from Elsie’s bosom, and breaking the slender 
chain to take it from her neck, told the girl 
she would keep it for her till the day she mar- 
ried William. 

And now the maid no longer strayed on the 
sandy beach by the cove, but lay, instead, in 
the sunlight, high up the cliffs, wearing 

wreaths of daisies and clovers, and looking 
into the far southwest—for fishermen. And 
at last they came again—these ‘‘tishermen”— 
with clothing soiled and worn, and right be- 
neath the cliff where the water was deepest, 
they threw out their lines, and fished, as they 
gathered faggots, idly. Then the young man 
came bounding up the narrow cleft between 
the rocks, and told her all about the clouds 
and the blue ocean once again, and whispered 
that her face was fairer than the pictured one 
that he had seen, though very, very like it. 
And while he reclined, languidly, near where 
she sat, for he was tired of fishing he told 
her, the men below raised a shout and called 
him down tothem. Iie whispered he would 
soon come back to her, and joming his mates, 
learned that they had caught a large fish, and 
strangest of all, in dressing it had discovered 
in its stomach a gold cross fastened to a tiny 
broken chain. Keturning to the girl, the 
young man tossed the jewel in her lap, asking 
if it was not a strange thing to find in sucha 
place; while Elsie, more astonished than she 
knew how to express, told him it had be- 
longed to her, and 
taken it from her neck the very day he first 


came there to—to gather faggots. 


rhen he asked if he might keep it for her, 


promising to take better care of it than gran- 
ny would, and gave her, instead, a ring which 
he hung around her neck, using the tiny gold 
chain from the cross for the purpose ; and he 
charged her furthermore not to show it to 
granny, but to keep it always hidden in her 
bosom. 

Poor William had grown very sad and pak 
in these last weeks, as Elsie avoided him now 
altogether, for she was very tired of that word 


| love, which only seemed to mean sitting by 


the hour and being begged for kisses, when 
she had none for him. About this time the 
old farmer came to see granny about the pas- 
turage of the sheep, telling her if the girl did 
not marry William very he must take 
half the flock for their feeding. Granny was 
in great trouble, for she knew the sheep 
were her main dependence, and there was no 
pasturage for them on the rough headland, as 
the scanty soil scarce covered the rocks, save 
where she made her little garden. 
was told she must marry William very soon 

and go to live in the farm-house or the sheep 

would all be taken by William's father for 

their pasturage. The girl listened respectful- 

ly, acting the same as when William first 

came to woo her—looking seaward and an- 

swering not a word. ‘Then granny struck 

her with her fist, and told her when the moon 

should fall again, that day would see her Wil- 

liam’s wife, or she would hurl her from the 

cliff down into the ocean. 

A week passed. One evening, as the sun 
was sinking, and the girl had strayed, musing- 
ly, down the sandy crescent for the first time 
in long weeks, the fishermen appeared, sud- 
denly, though she did not know their ship was | 
near. Then the dark-haired handsome 
sprang from the boat, and running to her 
side, took her hand in his so warmly that she 
felt her cheeks were burning, though she 
could not tell the reason. Nor did he loose 
her hand, but held it long, and walked with 
her up the slope toward the headland until 
the path grew narrow, and together they came 
slowly back again. She told him all about 
the sheep, and the debt to William’s father, 
and the horrible fate which awaited her by | 
the next moon, if she could not learn before 
that time to love William, when she did not 
even know the meaning of the word. The 
young man smiled, and counting upon his fin- 
gers, told her ten more days were left to her. 
Again he spoke of the picture, and whispered 
that a gown of silk, and jewels in her hair, 
would make her fairer than a saint. 

And he asked her which of three things he 
could name would please her most—to tumble 
headlong from the cliff, down to the curve 
rocks; to live with William at the farmhouse, 
and grow sick and weary of life; or to sail 
away with these good fishermen, beyond the 
sea, and become a fairer, sweeter lady than 
the painted one that he had told her of so 
many times. Again he showed her the cross, | 
and some curious letters engraved upon it, 
and whispered that while Elsie was a pretty 
name, she had another and a sweeter one, 
that he would tell to her sometime. Then 
she, smiling, placed her hand timidly upon | 
his arm, and looking with her great brown 
eyes into his kindly black ones, while he held 
the other hand, told him she could not, would 
not go to William; that everything was bright 
and beautiful and she did not want to die, so 
—if he would take her—she would rather sail | 
away with him—and—she would fry to learn 
what love meant—if—if—he knew how to 
teach her. 

He kissed her then, and telling her to 
count the ten days upon her fingers as they 


soon 


So ‘sie 


one 


| passed, and meet him on the flat rock at sun- 
| down of the tenth, he sprang into the boat 


and sailed away. 
When he had gone she glanced up and saw 
William standing beside her, with looks of 


| fury in his face: and a fierce oath crossed his 


lips and she almost fainted. Then granny 
came to her and rudely led her back to the 
black hut on the cliff telling the frightened 
girl it was to be her dungeon for the next ten 
days, when William would provide another | 
somewhere else if need be. 

It was a sad time for the little sea-bird, and 
she fluttered her wings against the bars of 
her cage in such grief and terror, that when 
the last day finally came she almost wished to 
die. She knew it was the day the fishermen 
were coming, and she struggled hard to free 
herself, but had not strength. She remem- 
bered the ring now, and kissing it fondly, 
made many pretty wishes, wondering if the 
giver had not power to find her even here. 

When granny brought her her dinner—as 
though she ever cared to eat again—the wom- 
an told her the sea was rising, and the clouds 
foreboded nothing good to mariners; and 
when the wind grew fiercer, and the storm 
came whistling wildly through the hemlocks 
and the dead pine branches, the girl trembled 
with terror, for her last hope was shattered. 
Wilder howled the tempest, and when the 
day was almost done, the old hag opened 
wide the prison door, and bidding the girl 
get ready for her marriage, pushed her out 
into the storm. 

She looked across the dark waters white 
with foam, and her heart died within her. 
But two things now were left to her, the 
farm-house and a living death with him she 
hated, or the wild dizzy plunge down the face 
of the cliff, into the black gulf below. She 
was not long in choosing, for granny’s voice 
was heard shricking louder than the ilaat, and 
starting like a frightened deer, she flew upon 
the wings of the wind to the face of the head- 
land. second’s pause upon the brink, and 
breathlessly she dashed down the narrow ra- 
vine, grasping the tangled vines, and sedges, 
in her course, until bruised and bleeding, she 
found herself upon the broad flat rock, and 
heard the old hag’s curses from the summit of 
the cliff. 

She stood there a moment wondering if 
death came peacefully to young girls who 
loved to live, but wished to die, and if the 


an waters were as cold and cruel as they 
looked—and what came after death! Then 





related how granny had | 


| sible. 


she stepped up boldly to the high part of the 
rock, facing the storm-tossed billows, thinkin 
how she might throw herself into their chi 
embrace, to die most quickly, when a sudden 
rush of falling stones and earth attracted her, 
and turning around she saw to her horror the 
old hag, who was almost down the cliff. But 
she laughed fiercely, a moment later, for a 
great sea swept in and she was standing upon 
the rock alone, with the wild waves rolling on 
every side. 

She heard a glad shout; a sturdy boat 
manned by stout arms—and stouter hearts— 
comes plunging over the white billows toward 
her. On it sweeps, rising high in air, now 
sinking down, down, until it seemed engulfed 
in the angry ocean; again it rises, and the 
handsome dark-h ired fisherman, leyping up- 
on the gunwale, tells her to cast herself far 
out into the sea. A moment's pause, as a 
mighty wave lifts its white crest, and comes 
crashing down upon the rock, and the surging 
waters, with hiss and roar, gather and rush 
back again; then with a glad scream the girl 
flings herself into the seething cauldron. 
And now her lover leaps toward her, as she 
floats there helpless—sinking. He strikes 
out boldly, he reaches her, they disappear, 
strong arms strain at the ash-blades till they 
bend like reeds, they rise to the surface, they 
are caught by eager out-stretched hands and 
they are saved. 

That night the old hag’s sheep were all 
drowned in the ocean, crossing the low bar, 
which, as the story goes, for the first time be- 
gan to wash away. And when the early 
morning came, and the sun rose, and the 
| storm was done, the sheep washed up from 
| the deep, and old granny’s body floated - 
j with them. ‘They say cursed the rock 





she 


| where Elsie found her true-love, and the farm | 


and pasture where the poor sheep fed. 
llowever that may be, the high part of the 
rock has crumbled away, and is now no more 
to be seen, and the strip of land where the 
sheep grazed, is the same where now the cat- 
| tle find such fatal pasturage. 

The hut has long since vanished, the trees 


from sight ; but the summer sun still shines 
| upon the grassy slope, the ocean waves come 
| dancing in as brightly as in Elsie’s time; and 
| fairy feet of maids as fair as she still clamber 
o'er the rocks and watch for dark-haired, 
youthful fishermen. 
You cannot fail to find the island, for it lies 
|east by northeast from Marblehead, within a 
| half-league of the Reef of Norman's Woe. 


General Miscellany, 





From Away Out West. 
TRIED TO WHIP THE 
TEACHER. 


HOW WE 


BY EUGENE J. HALL. 





| wuz a boy of seventeen, ungainly, dull an’ tall, 

ikz green ez eny gozlin’, but I tho’t I knowed it all. 

I went to school at Plano. I chopped up wood an’ 
chored 

For Zephaniah Wilkinson to pay him for my board. 


One day Philetus Phinney, another boy in school, 





About ez rough an’ raw ez about as big a fool 

Jis in a private way, ‘twould be a right smart 

An’ giv’ us lots o’ glory, if we'd up and lick the 
teacher. 

We wouldn't ask no better fun than jist to make him 
citthat 


We'd hey a long vacation an’ a whopper o’ a time. 
rhe teacher he wuz sickly—he wuz not ez big ez I 
knew that we could bounce him if we didn’t half but 
tr 
Fur eny one on looking at him would a said on 
Ther’ wuzn’t eny sand in him an’ not a speck o 


sight 


light. 


His hands they wan’t accustomed much to hangin’ on 
to ploughs, 

fo hoin’ corn, to cradlin’ 
cows. 

Philetus said he’d use him for a mop to mop the floor, 

An’ when he begged an’ hollered, that we'd hist him 
out the door. 


wheat, or milkin’ twenty 


We told the boys at recess o’ the plot that we had 
planned ; 

They said *f we couldn't down him they’d lend a help 

in’ hand; 

' 


Philetus Phinney, he wu l 


jut z tickled ez could be 


jut big 

fo think they tho’t a snip like that could lick a chap 
like he; 

’F Id kick the bucket over, he’d make the teacher 
dance = 

He'd flop him in the water, and he’d mop it with his 


We heard the school-bell scrambled in 


pell-mell; 


ringin’, we 


I run agin’ the water-pail, on puppus, an’ I fell; 
| I struck upon a stick o’ wood, I badly raked my shin, 


The water swoshed wet me to the 


skin. 


upon me, an’ it 


rhe scrawny little teacher, why! he bounded from his 
chair, 

He took ie by the trowsers, an’ he held me in the air, 

Then round an’ round an’ round an’ round he whirled 
me like a top, 

An’ when I a thousand stars he sudden let me 
drop; 


seed 


He took me an’ he shook me till I tho’t that I should 
die, 

He swished me with his ruler till my pants were near- 
ly dry, 

While big Philetus Phinney he wuz jist too scar’d to 
augh, 

He let the teacher thrash me till I bellered like a calf, 


An’ all the other fightin’ boys, with white an’ fright- | 


ened looks, 

Sot shakin’ in the’r very boots an’ res’lin’ with the’r 
books; 

An’ O, how hard they studied—not a feller spoke or 
stirred— 

rhey didn’t dar to whisper or to say a single word. 


Whar’ is that little teacher that giv’ me such a sear’? 

He still is peaked lookin’—he’s settin’ over thar’ 

An’ tho’ he’s nearly seventy, an’ sickly yit, I vow 

I'd hate to hev him git those hands o’ his’n on me 
now; 

He taught me one great lesson by that floggin’ in his 
school; 


That a braggart an’ a bully ar’ acoward an’ a fool. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BREAKFAST CAKES. 

Winter is just upon us, and the housekeep- 
er, in the short mornings, when everybody is 
in a hurry for breakfast, is sometimes puzzled 
what to provide—what she can prepare quick- 
ly and yet have it toothsome and wholesome. 
The first that enters her mind is that which 
we all consider the staff and and stay of life— 
bread. 

If she jREAD here is a 


wishes for Ratsep 


| good rule: Half of one yeast cake (bought at 


the grocer’s) broken into a cup of warm wa- 
ter in a pint bowl; mix, then stir in half a cup 
of ftour, or enough to give the mixture the 
thickness of clotted cream. Cover the bowl, 
and keep it in a warm place four hours. Then 
pour this into a six quart pan, add three 
pints of warm water, an even teaspoonful of 
salt, and a tablespoonfnl of lard. Then stir 
in tlour—about two cups full at a time—till the 
dough is firm enough to cleave from the fin- 


Cover the pan with a dish that allows room 
for rising; over this lay a thick cloth. Set 
the pan where it will keep as warm as when 
mixed, If mixed early in the evening and 
kept warm through the night it will be ready 
for baking the next morning. At that time 
cut it, and knead it with as little flour as pos- 
Take pieces about the size of an egg, 
mould them slightly, and place in a flat pan. 
The pan well greased and hot. Set it near 


| the stove for fifteen or twenty minutes—ti 


the cakes have risen to fill the pan—then bake 
ten or fifteen minutes 

Cream Tartar Cakes: To be baked as | 
made.—One quart tlour, one teaspoonful soda 
or saleratus dissolved in a pint of milk, one 
tablespoonful lard or butter, two salt spoons- 
ful of salt, two teaspoonsful cream tartar. 
When mixed take to a board with a very little | 
flour, roll out to about half an inch in thick- | 
ness, and cut cakes with a tumbler or cake- | 
cutter. Bake in a hot, greased pan fifteen 
minutes. | 

Mvurrins: Jo be baked as soon as made.— 
One egg well beaten, one = milk, one table- 
spoonful sugar, a piece of butter an inch | 
square, one teaspoonful soda, three scant 
cups flour—or enough to make a stiff batter ; | 
in the last cup of flour mix two teaspoonsful | 
of cream tarter. Bake in muflin rings, or in | 
a broad flat pan, fifteen minutes. P. G. | 


THE HOMING FACULTY IN ANIMALS. 
I must say that I much doubt whether the 
faculty which enables dogs and other animals | 


| 
| 
| 


to find their way home is rightly called intelli- 
gence, although intelligence, no doubt, fre- 
quently has some share in the result. Human 
beings are much more intelligent than dogs, 
and yet how few of them, if placed unexpect- 
edly in the same circumstances as poor 
*‘Jacob,”—that is, carried off in the dark 
along streets and roads altogether unknown 
to them to a palace miles away, where they 
had never been before, and to the position 
and bearings of which they had not the very 
slightest clew, how few of them, I say, 
would within a reasonable time find their way 
back again, at least if they trusted to their in- 
telligence alone, and did not ask questions or 
consult maps. Cats, on the other hand, are 
rightly regarded as less intelligent than dogs, 
and yet they enjoy the reputation of being 
more skilful in finding their home again. A 
calf, too, is commonly supposed to be a type 
rather of stupidity than intelligence, and yet 
I know of one instance which seems to show 
that this ‘‘homing” faculty is, or rather may 
be, at least as strong in a calf as in the most 
intelligent of dogs. Some fifteen years ago I 
was staying at a friend’s house at Linton, a 
small market town about ten miles from Cam- 
bridge. On the morning after my arrival I 
perceived that something unusual was going 
on outside the house, and on making inquiry 
I was told that a calf six weeks old which had 
belonged to my friend, but had been sold the 
previous afternoon and carried away in a cart 
to a farm-house some five miles distant, had 
come back home to its mother. Now, had 
the calf come back along the road by which 
the cart conveyed it to its new home, much 
— would, no doubt, have been felt at 
such a signal instance of sagacity in so young 
an animal; still, there would not have been 
anything particularly extraordinary in the 
matter. But the calf had not followed the 
road, which was circuitous in consequence of 
the hilly character of the country. A boy had 
seen it start off from the farm, and maped 
lowed it the whole of the way, vainly 





| with distinctly protective prickles. 


tempting to catch it, and so the route it had | 


taken was known. It had gone at a quick 
pace in the most direct line possible from its 
new home to its old one, and in doing so it 
had climbed a hill and passed through a wood 
which crowned the summit of that hill. Here 
surely, the faculty which guided the calf was 
not intelligence « Sven’ ‘or. London Times. 


ANCIENT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 
Some Curious Ceremonies Which Used to 
Prevail at Hymen’s Altar. 


We occasionally read of an old marriage 
custom in England, in which the bride ap- 
peared at church in a single, long white gar- 
ment. This practice had its origin in the 

opular and erroneous notion that the hus- 
Pend was not answerable for the debts of his 
wife, who came to him thus insufficiently clad, 
even as patient Griselda was clothed, when 
she was turned out of the palace of her Mar- 
quis. The reasoning which caused the error, 
is obvious. 

It being a legal doctrine, laid down in Ba- 
con’s ‘‘Abridgement,” that a husband was 
answerable for his wife’s debts because he ac- 
quired an absolute interest in her personal es- 
tate, it was inferred by the populace that if 
he acquired no property with her, he could 
not be compelled to satisfy the claims of her 
creditors. Hence it comes to pass that now 
and then grooms of the rudest and stupidest 
kind, bent on securing themselves against one 
of the legal consequences of marriage, insist- 
ed that their brides should, by their insufli- 
cient dress at the church porch, give a practi- 
}cal demonstration of their utter wart of 
worldly wealth. 

Nor were those exhibitions of 
shivering in white sheets in the open air, like 
creatures doing penance in the public ways, 
| peculiar to the qualified barbarian of our 
| feudal period. Both in London and in the 
Provinces, such marriages, now and then, 
scandalized decent spectators as late as the 
earlier years of the cighteenth century. 

One of them is recorded in the parish regis- 








women, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


are dead, and the narrow bar forever sunk | ter of Chiltern, All Saints, Wiltshire, under | 


| date of Oct. 17, 1714: and another took 
| place Nov. 8, 1725, at Uleomb, Kent. Mr. 


| John Southerden Burns, mentions another 


| that occurred in the purlieus of the London | 
Fleet, about one hundred and fifty years ago. | 


bate : ; 
| But the offensive practice altogether disap- 


| peared in the earlier days of the period of the 
four Georges. 
The question now and then arises: 
there been similar cases in this country? In 
| the first book of marriage records in the town 
of Warwick, in the State of Rhode Island, 
| may be found the following entry : 


Have 


‘These are to signifi unto all ministers of 
Justice that henry Straight, Jur., of East 
Greenwich, in ye Colony of Rhoad Island and 
Providence plantations, Took Mary Webb of 
ye Town of Warwick in the Colony afores’d, 
Widow, in only a shift and no other Gar- 
ment, in ye presense of Avis Gorton, Mary 
Collins and Presilah Crandall, and was Law- 
fully married in s’d Warwick ye first of Au- 
gust, 1725, by me, 

Joun Warner, Justice. 

**Recorded ye 5th of November, 1725, by 
John Wickes, T. C.” 

Through the courtesy of Town Clerk J. B. 
Pierce, of Wickford, and Mr. James N. Arn- 
old of Hamilton R. 1., Lam enabled to give 
three similar records, as follows 

North Kingstown, March 26th day, 1750. 

Then Rebecea Downing, being in the high- 
way, and she had no other clothing on but 
her shift, took Thomas Eldrat to be her hus- 
band, and he took her to be his wife, and led 
her across the highway, and were married be- 
fore me, Wa. Spencer, Justice. 

Thomas Culverwell was joyned in Marriage 
to Abigail, his wife, the 22d day of February, 
1719-20. He took her mm marriage after she 
had gone four times across the highway in 
only her shift and hair lace, and no other 
clothing. Joyned together in marriage by 
me, Geonrce Hazarp, Justice. 

To all people to whom it may concern :- 
This may certify that Nathaniel Bundy, of 
Westerly, took ye widow Mary Palmeter, of 
sd Town, in ye highway, with no other cloth- 
ing but shifting or smock, on ye evening of ye 
20th day of April, 1724, and was joined to- 
gether in that honorable estate of Matrimony 
in ye present John y, Peter Cundall, 
George Stillman, Mercy Hill; and was joyned 
together as above on ye day and year above 
mentioned, by me, JouN SaunpDeERs, Justice. 

Registered ye 27th day of April, 1724. 


per John Babcock, town clerk. 


Corey, 


Three points are noticeable in the above 
records, viz: 1. The ‘‘undress uniform” of 
the bride; 2. The taking her atter crossing 
the highway; and 33, in the last, the fact that 
the ceremony was performed in the evening. 
| Some friend has suggested an indistinct recol- 
lection of a ceremony performed in the house ; 
the bride attired after the manner of ‘‘old 
Mother Eve” before the fall, standing in a 
closet and reaching out her hand to be joined 
in marriage. Another suggestion has been 
made that, of the three records last given, 
each ceremony was performed in the evening 
and by the roadside. 

Mr. Hamilton suggests that the ceremony 
is symbolical, and gives the idea that th 
woman is taken without home or clothing, 
coming as she does from the highway ; and 
therefore brings nothing with her which a 
sheriff might consider attachable under color 
|of the law. The husband gives her clothing, 
credit and a home, that she be not again 
brought to such dire necessity.—/?. I. Press. 


HOW NUTS ARE PROTECTED. 


Among British nuts one may trace a regu- 
lar gradation (not, of course, genealogical) 
from the softest and least protected to the | 
hardest and most defensive kinds. ‘The | 
acorn, produced in vast numbers by a very | 
large and long-lived tree, the oak, has hardly 
any need of a strong outer coat of armor, es- | 
pecially as its kernel is rather bitter and far | 
from attractive to most animals, though it | 
still feeds a considerable legion of hoarding | 
squirrels, and must once have been munched 
in immense quantities by the native wild | 
boars, or their medieval successors, the half- 
tamed forest swine. In the beech, the shell | 
of the actual nut itself is merely leathery ; but | 
the outer coat or involucre is sprinkled over | 
(It is | 
worth while to note in passing, that the beech- 


: | nuts or mast rarely contain a kernel in Brit- 
gers , two quarts of flour are generally enough. | 


ain—in other words, they are almost always | 
sterile ; whereas in other countries where the 
beeches are more sturdy, the nuts are usually 
fertile ; and this fact may be put side by with | 
the correlative fact that the beech is a deca- 
dent tree in England, where it was once do- | 
minant, but is now rapidly dying out before 
our very eyes, at least in its indigenous form.) 
In the lime the very small nut has a decided 
shell, while its globular shape also makes it 
difficult for quadrupeds to open with their 
yaws and teeth. Finally, in the hazel, the | 
filbert has a very hard integument indeed, and 
a disagreeable husky covering of smarting | 
hairs. 
Our own English nuts are only exposed to | 
the attacks of extremely small and compara- 
tively harmless mammals, or of inconsidera- 
ble native birds; and, therefore, their defen- 
sive tactics have never-been carried any furth- | 
er than in the case of the hedgerow filbert. | 
But in southern climates, and especially in 
the tropics, nuts are exposed to far larger and | 
more dangerous forestine foes, like the mon- 
keys and parrots, against whose teeth or bills, 
as we all know, even the solid shell of a Bar- 
celona cob is absolutely no _ protection. 
Hence, under these circumstances, only the | 
very hardest or most disagreeable nuts have 
been able to survive and grow up in due time | 
into flourishing nut-trees. Sometimes, as “ 
the walnut, the chief protection is afforded by 
a nauseous outer rind—a system which reach- | 
es its climax in the South American cashews, | 
whose pungent juice blisters the skin like a | 
cantharides plaster: sometimes, as in the co- | 
coanut, it is afforded by great thickness and 
hardness of shell, which sets at naught the 
most persistent endeavors of the hungry ag- | 
gressor. In the Brazil nut, 





a number of | 
sharp angular nuts are crowded together in- 
side a large and hard outside shell, so that 
even after the monkey has managed to crack 
the big outer nut, he has still to open all the | 
inside nuts one by one in detail. It is worth 
while to notice, too, that an exactly oe | 
modification is undergone in the tropics by 

the stones of the stone-fruits, which are really | 
nuts in disguise, covered only by a soft, sweet | 
pulp that entices animals to aid in dispersing 
them, by dropping the hard seed on to the 
ground in favorable spots for its growth. In | 
temperate climates the stones are only hard | 
enough to defy squirrels and birds; in tropi- 
cal countries they are hard enough to defy 
monkeys and parrots. Compare for example, 
the English sloe or birdcherry with the peach- 
stone, and the English haw with the mango or 
vegetable ivory. This last nut is one of the 
oddest in the whole range of nature, for it is 
here the actual kernel itself that grows so 
hard and horny. Yet even the vegetable ivo- 
ry, which consists really of very solid starchy 
cells, softens and yields up its material to the 
growing plant as soon as the embryo it inclos- 
es begs to sprout under the influence of 
warmth and moisture.— Grant Allen in Knowl- 


edge. 








Wuar Scarrerep Toe Mourners.—Said 
an ex-army officer to a Washington corres- 
pondent the other day. ‘‘The ease with 
which a dancing bear drew away the colored 
audience from the Republican orator the oth- 
er day over in Maryland puts me in mind of a 
similar South Carolina scene in the days of 
reconstruction. As a bureau officer I was 
looked up = from the —_ of the — 

le for urposes. was expected to 
fake the place af "le mahster,’ the Priee, the 
doctor and the parson. In the latter capacity 
I was called upon to read the service at the 
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funeral of a picaninny on one of the planta- 
| tions in my bailiwick. ” It was my first appear- 
ance in the character of parson. I really felt 
quite subdued and solemn as the little proces- 
sion moved out from the quarters toward the 
| grove where the plantation dead for many a 
| generation had been buried. The rude little 
| coffin was borne on the shoulders of the fath- 
| er and the uncle of the dead child. I walked 
| next, with my prayer book in my hand, and 
| the men, women and children followed along 
| behind, singing a spiritual in a doleful minor 
key. ‘The grove was reached, and I was soon 
reading the beautiful burial service. Happen- 
ing to look up for a moment, I was astonished 
to find that the bulk of the congregation was 
streaming across the open field toward a tall 
tree, at whose foot a couple of dogs were 





barking. One by one the mourners were de- 
parting. As I stood there wondering what it 


all might mean, the sorrowing father turned 
to me and remarked: ‘Dar, dat Mungo has 
treed anudder coon. He's de bes’ coon dog 
on this yere ribber.’ The subsequent pro- 
ceedings were very short.” 


FACULTIES OF BIRDS. 
In studying the habits of birds, one cannot 
but be struck with the fact that in proportion 
to their many dangers, experiences and pleas- 
ures, they become warm-hearted, quick-wit- 
ted, bold or timid, ferocious or cunning, pas- 
sionateas the falcon, or deliberate as the 
rook, according to the life they have to lead. 
And more than this, we find that they display 
in many ways a remarkably high degree of in- 
| telligence. 
| The water-hen, for instance, which is found 
| from Siberia to the Cape, has a kind of human 
facility, as Mr. Ruskin observes, in adapting 
itself to climate, as well as almost human do- 








A family 
were 


sagacity and sympathies in taste. 
of them, much petted by a lady, 
stantly adding materials to their nest, and 
made real havoc in the flower garden, for 
| though straw and leaves are their chief ingre- 
| dients, they seem to have an eye for beauty, 
and the old hen has been seen surrounded 
| with a brilliant wreath of scarlet 
This wsthetic water-hen, with her mate, lived 
at Cheadle, in Staffordshire, in the rectory 
moat, for several seasons, always, however, 
leaving it in the spring. 

Being constantly fed, the pair became quite 
tame, built their nest in a thorn bush, covered 
| with ivy, which had fallen into the water, and 

when the young were a few days old, the par- 
ents brought them up close to the drawing- 
room window, where they were regularly fed 
with wheat, and as the lady of the house paid 
them the greatest attention, they learned to 
look upon her as their natural protectress and 
| friend, so much so, that one bird in particular, 
| which was much persecute d by the rest, when 
| attacked, would fly to her for refuge; and 
| whenever she called them, the whole flock, as 


con- 


anemones. 


tame as barn-door fowls, quitted the water 
number of | 


and assembled round her, to the 


seventeen. They also made other friends in 


the dogs belonging to the family, approaching | 


them without fear, though burrying off with 
great alarm on the appearance of a strange 
dog. 

Frank Buckland gives several curious in- 
stances of he special habits of some birds in 
their blackbirds, 
carry 


procuring food. ‘he 


thrushes, etc., snails considerable dis- 


tances for the purpose of breaking their shells | 


against some rock or stone. 

Thomas Edward, the Scottish naturalist, 
describes gulls and ravens flying to a great 
height with crabs or other shell-fish, 
ting them fall on stones in order to smash the 


shells, and if they do not break on the first | 


attempt, he says they pick them up again and 
| carry them up higher, repeating the opera- 
tion again and again, till the shell is broken. 
Ravens also often resort to this contrivance. 
When the lapwing is searé hing for food, it 
pounces upon a worm-cast, and stamping the 


ground beside with its feet, waits till the | 
the ground, | 


worm, alarmed at the shaking of 
issues from its hole in the hope of making its 


escape, whereupon it is immediately seized 
and eaten by the cunning bird. 

Darwin tells of a bird having been repeat- 
edly seen to hop an a poppy stem, and shake 


the head with its bill till 
scattered, when it sprang to the ground and 
Some birds are gifted with 


many seeds were 
ate up the seeds. 

a sense of observation approaching to 
thing very like reasoning faculties, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote proves. At 
house in Staffordshire, the pheasants 
boxes, the lid of 


some- 


are fed 
which 
} 


out of one of those 


rises with the pressure of the pheasant stand- | 


ing on the rail in front of the box. <A water- 
hen observing this, went and stood upon the 


rail as soon as the pheasant had quitted it, 


but the weight of the bird being insufficient | 


| to raise the lid of the box so as to enable it 
to get at the corn, the water-hen kept jump- 
ing on the rail to give additional impetus to 
its weight ; this partially succeeded, but 
to the satisfaction of the sagacious bird, who 
therefore went off, and soon returning with a 
bird of its own species, the united weight of 
the two had the desired effect, and the suc- 
cessful pair enjoyed the benefit of their in- 
genuity. This singular instance of penetra- 
tion can be vouched tor, says Mr. Ruskin, on 


| the authority of the owner of the place where | 


it occurred, who witnessed the fact. 
reaches its highest development 


Piracy 
Gulls congregate in numbers 


among birds. 
wherever they perceive that the guillemots 
have secured a shoal of fish. Flying over the 
surface of the water, the gull waits patiently 


until a guillemot comes to the surface with a | 


fish, when he snatches it out of the beak of its 
unfortunate owner. The robber tern 
entirely by plundering other terns, 


subsists 


sooner does the robber tern appear among the 


others, than the consternation pr 
vails among the flock, who fly about scream- 
ing in frantic alarm. 

The frigate pelican is a terrible pirate, and 
commonly attacks the booby, which has re- 
ceived this name because it allows itself to be 
easily caught. Not only does the frigate 
pelican force the booby to drop the fish it has 
just caught, but actually those 
which are actually in its stomach, which is ac- 
complished by stabbing the unhappy booby 


greatest 


to disgorge 


| with its powerful beak, till it yields up its last 


meal. 

The ant-eating woodpeckers of California 
have the habit of storing up food for the in 
clement season. Small round holes are dug 
in the bark of the pine and oak, into each of 
which an acorn is inserted so tightly that it is 
very diflicult to take it out again. The bark 
of these trees, when filled in this way, 
at a little distance to be studded with nails 
London Month. 


appears 
I 


OF 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE GOOD 


COOKING. 

Some people may be inclined to 
what I am about to say, viz., that 
dishes, serving to vary the monotony of the 
poor hard-working man’s ordinary fare, afford 


smile at 
savory 


| considerable moral, as well as physical ad- 


vantage. 

An instructive experience of my own, will 
illustrate this. When wandering alone 
through Norway, in 1856, I lost the track in 
crossing the Kyolen fjeld, struggled on for 
twenty-three hours without food or rest, and 
arrived in sorry plight at Lom, a very wild 
region. After a few hours’ rest, I pushed on 
to a still wilder region and still rougher quar- 
ters, and continued thus to the great Jostedal | 
table-land, an unbroken glacier of five hun- | 
dred square miles; then descended the Jos- 
tedal itself to its opening on the Sogne fjord 
—five days of extreme hardship, with no other 
food than flatbrod (very coarse oatcake,) and 
bilberries gathered on the way, varied on one 
occasion with the luxury of two raw turnips. 
Then I reached a comparatively luxurious sta- 
tion, Ronnei, where ham and eggs and claret 
were obtainable. The first glass of claret 
produced an effect that alarmed me—a crav- 

} 
| 


| 





ing for more and for stronger drink, that was 
almost irresistible. I finished a bottle of St. 
Julien, and nothing but a violent effort of 
will prevented me from then ordering some | 
brandy. 

I attribute this to the exhaustion conse- | 
quent upon the excessive work, and insufli- 
cient, unsavory food of the previous five days. 

I have made many subsequent observations on | 
the victims of alcohol, and have no doubt that | 
overwork, and scanty, tasteless food, are the | 
primary source of the craving for strong 
drink that so largely prevails with such de- 
plorabie results among the class that is the 
most exposed to such privation. Ido not say 
that this is the only source of such depraved | 
appetite. It may also be engendered by the 
opposite extreme of excessive luxurious pan- 
dering to general sensuality. 

The practical inference suggested by this | 
experience and these observations, is, that | 
speech-making, pledge-signing, and blue-rib- | 
bon missions can only effect temporary re- 
sults, unless supplemented by satisfying the 
natural appetite of hungry people by supplies 
of food that is not only nutritious, but savory 
and varied. Such food need be no more ex- 
pensive than that which is commonly eaten by 
the poorest Englishman, but it must be far 
better cooked. — W. Mattieu Williams, in | 
Popular Science Monthly. 





Eighteenth street and the Fifteenth street 
bridge live at leas‘ 500 of the poorest people 
in the State, says the Denver Republican. 
Many of them abide in tents. The homes of | 
others consist of a small frame shanty with a | 
tent annex. The dwelling places of others 
indicate the lowest poverty. Occasionally old 
blankets and pieces of carpet, and in one in- 
stance gunny sacks, were thrown over a few 
elapboards, to afford shelter to the inmates. 
Two or three shanties were numbered, as 
though at one time an effort had been made 
to follow the street lines in the building of 
eabins and the pitching of tents. The shan- 
ties, cabins, tents, and other habitations hard- 


Denver's TENT Porvtation.—Between | 





mesticity of temper, with curious fineness of 


and let- | 


a ve ntleman’s | 


not | 


and no | 


| ob him, an’ he might invent a new sort o’ re- 
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ly worthy the name, are scattered promiscuous- | kin tell how many rows, an’ riots, an’ broken 
ly and irregularly among cottonwood trees | heads could be laid to his door ? 
which line the banks of the Platte. Here | ‘Plato was a great man, but I can’t find 
and there is to be found a cabin that has been | dat he was fed partickler fine beef or mutton, 
whitewashed, but if the prevailing type and | or dat his tailor gin him an extra fit, or dat 
appearance are characteristic of life within, | he got a discount when he bought ten pounds 
they are wretched homes, indeed. A few are | of sugar all to once. When Waydown Bebee 
living in this part of the eity who are thrifty | gets sot down in front of his cook stove, a 
and enterprising, despite their unfortunate | checker-board on his lap, an’ a panful of pop- 
surroundings. The population is mixed. | corn at his right hand, wid five pickaninnies 
There are Irish and Germans, French and | rollin’ ober each udder on de floo’, he am tak- 
English, negroes, Mexicans, Dagoes, and, in | in’ a heap mo’ comfort dan Plato eber dreamed 
fact, a blending and mixing of all kinds of | of. He has no soarin’ ambishun. He neither 
people from all nationalities. wants to save de world nor Og it. He 
makes no predickshuns for people to worry 

ober, an’ his theories nebber jar de dishes off 
de shelf. Make him a great mam an’ his 
comfort an’ happiness fly away, an’ he sots 
himself up to teach an’ command, an’ becum 
eberybody’s antagonist. 

‘‘De man who sighs to trade fa’r wages, a 
warm house an’ a peaceful h’arthstun, fur de 
glory of Bonaparte, am a dolt. 





TILTON’S TRIOUMPHAL ARCH. 


The Roman memorial arch just completed 
in the town of Tilton, N. H., through the mu- 
nificence of Hon. Chas. E. Tilton, is not only 
a unique but a splendid gift on the part of its 
liberal and public-spirited donor. When in 
Rome in 1881 Mr. Tilton conceived the idea 
of ornamenting his native town with a monu- Ie man who sacrifices his clean, humble 
ment which symbolized the victories of peace | cabin, his easy ole coat, his co’n-cob pipe, an’ 
rather than those of war, and, the arch of Ti- | his pitcher o’ sider fur de gab of an orator, or 
tus seeming to him the embodiment of the | de be ra ad of a philosopher, trades his ‘ta- 
ideas which he wished expressed, he resolved | ters fur wind-fall apples. Let us purceed to 
on erecting a similar structure on the site of | bizness.”—Detroit Free Press. 
the old Indian fort in Tilton. a 

The arch is entirely of Concord granite, THE VALUE OF PRESENCE OF 
and rests upon a foundation of 40x70 feet by MIND. 

7 feet in depth, constructed of stone and ce- A 

ment, making one solid block. Upon this “Right here in Milwaukee Bay, about 

rises a platform of hewn granite, approached thirty years ago, a friend and myself had 

on all sides by five courses of steps of the started out for a fish on the pier, and had tak- 
j en our guns along to shoot ducks. Well, we 


same material. From this table rise the two ; : 
columns upon which rests the arch, reaching a hadn't been there long before I in some way 


perpendicular elevation over all of 55 feet. 
The arch itself describes a semi-circle, the a pa 
keystone being at the height of 30 feet from | sight. My friend said he would dive for it. 
the platform be neath. The interior length of | I noticed that he didn’t take off his powder 

| horn, and before I could call his attention to 


the span is 15 feet, making an entire diameter |! 1 ‘ 
of 50 feet. The piers rise from two plinths, | '% he was in the water. I waited about 
twenty minutes.” 


vam ; | 

composed of four stones each, forming a base 
> | 

| 





in thirty feet of water. 


for each pier 12x14 feet. The circle is set | ‘Twenty minutes !” they all exclaimed. 
inside the columns, while the outside keeps ‘*That’s the exact time, my friends. I held 
my watch in my hand and timed him. After 


its perpendicular. Nearly 20 feet of elabo- 
rately cut granite lie above the are of the cir- 
cle, with belts, entablatures and projections. 
Each block of stone comprising each layer is 
locked together at the upper surface by sub- 
stantial dowelled iron bands. Eight 
stones, weighing 130,000 pounds, make the 
roof, their joints being leaded and coppered, 
no expense being spared tending to make the 


twenty minutes I began to get a little nerv- 
| ous, and looked over the side of the boat, and 
| what do you think I saw ?” 
| ‘*I suppose your friend laid on the bottom 
| of the lake, drowned,” ventured one. 

‘-No, you are wrong. Here is where he 
showed his presence of mind, and also his 
thieving disposition. There he sat on the 

| bottom of the lake, pouring powder out of 


hewn 


structure perpetual. The keystone is 5 feet , , a at ~ ie 
in length by 12 in depth. The best artists in | ™) horn into his own, and whistling. That's 
; : | what I consider a remarkable incident of a 


| the land brought its surface to a polish as . 5 Tome 

smooth as plate glass. Hach end of the key- | ™&2S presence of mind. bse oa 

stone bears in raised letters the inscription No reply was made by any of his listeners, 

| “Memorial Arch of Tilton; The | but each one quietly got up, looking suspi- 

key stone int lose Ss a lead box containing gold ciously at the story-teller, and left him alone, 
_ y _ ’ - . " ; = =) . . . > > . ] 

silver coins, a history of Sanbornton, | ™aster of the situation.—Veck's Sun. 

volume entitled ‘‘Successful Men of New | - - ———— 

Hampshire,” a newspaper printed at Concord 

in 1490, State weekly papers and a copy O1 | for your feedom,” said a gentleman whom a 

cu h of the soston daily pape yng Phe loca- negro policeman was conducting to the lock- 

tion of the arch is upon a bluff or mound- up. 


1882.” 


and 





A QueEsTION OF FREEDOM. — “I fought 


‘ 


shaped hill, a trifle over 10 feet above the | “You needn't try ter fight fur yourn, Cap'n, 
water level of the beautiful Winnipiseogee | fyr jf yer does, I'Ihit yer.” 


freed 


| River, which flows at its feet through a ra- ‘Ain't you got no respect for a man who 
| vine toward the south, and upon whi h, at | helped to free you 

| either side, rests the beautiful village “T ain't steadyin’ "bout dat, Cap'n. Ef yer 
A late addition part 1s — oU tons Of | had enuff se nse to fight fur my freedom, yer 
| Seote h granite of an original design, consist- | o9yehter hab enuff ter "habe yerse’f airter I’se 


ing of a base and sub-base surmounted by the Doan pull back dat way. I‘ll gin yer 
a lick fust thing yer know dat'll ring so loud 
dat de fire engines will come out. Yer own 
freedom seems ter bodder yer much more den 
| mine.”—-Arkansaw Traveller. 


| crouching figure of a lion artistically wrough 
| and highly polished. This bears the inscrip- 
tion ** Tilton, 1885,” and will rest on the 
| tre of the platform directly beneath the arch 

As a work of art and individual memorial, no 


doubt it stands without an equal in America 


| Tursr are such November nights as col- 





cen- 


2 lege students usually select to take a new 
AN OLD PHYSICIAN’S VIEWS. member of their class five miles out in the 

I believe, however, that it is not th woods, and drop him intoa half-frozen marsh, 
alone which produces the diseases generally by way of a little innocent recreation. Then, 
attributed to it. It is rather in the fact that | 0" their way home, they tender a shovel-and- 
those who are supposed to fail in physical | tongs s¢ renade to the poor old professor who 
health by its use. to excess, de ng up late at night, writing a magazine 
su because they create by thei: use of life | article on **The Civilizing Influences of a Col 


a morbid demand for the stimulant the Citizens of a New 


liquor 





1S SI 


} ¢ 
or who use if 


Education on 


Puck. 


legiat¢ 


or labor, 
Country. 





I have already shown how a board of trad 
man may rush off to get a drink, to prevent a 
| reaction from excitement. **Wuart do you mean, Charles, by staying 
it is so with many other vocations. ‘Take | so long? When you went out you said “you 
a compositor on a morning paper. He will | could go over to the Browns’ in ten minutes 
| work all night, and have his slumbers broken | atthe outside, and here you have been gone 
in the day. He rises unrefreshed. Ile must | over two hours.” ; - 
work again, and, utt rly prostrated, suffering **I said I could go over there inten minutes 
from nervous losses, he drinks to restore him- | at the outside, and so I did. The two hours 


continues this « for years, and 


Whether from the drink, 


self. Hi purse extra, you know, I spent inside.”— Baltimore 


becomes a wreck Da 
or the work, for which he may have been con- ; 
| stitutionally unfitted, I could not say, unless I . 
eerie ge ee. patectiar iz" 3 , DioGeNrESs was absurd when he took a lan- 
could determine what would have been the re t } t to look § ’ H 
: - i aie ern and wen Oo 100 a 28 an. ; 
sult had he followed either course and left the ; or an honest man . 


didn’t need a lantern, he simply needed to in- 
quire for the person that folks called a cross, 


other alone 
} 
crabbed, disagreeable old curmudgeon.— Bos- 


Iam inclined to 
effects of li juor on a person 


think, however, that the 


following a nerv- 





, i ° A . 2. n Post 
ous and exhaustive vocation, especially 'f it 
be used to brace up to greater efforts and 


| harder work, is far more injurious than when 


Advertisements, 











used by such men as first peopled the West, 

and who drank it frequently, and sometimes 

to excess. ‘Their systems were strong enough NATURE'S REMEDY. 

to throw off its effects. Their occupations oF al 

did not cause nervous prostration, hence they VEGE TIN 3 
did not develope a seeming necessity in the =o 

system for it. It is not the peculiarity of Tue Creat Broo Purinicn 


modern liquor, or the depravity of the 


present 


RHEUMATISM. 











generation; it is the exhaustion induced by 

the terrible outlay of vitality in exciting busi- NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20, 1878. 
ness, that makes drinking what it now 1s with - R. STEVENS, sere 

: 1 ys } | tuke pleasure in adding my testimony to the good 

| a large Class. My advice tO aul W = 5 'O | effects 1 have received from the use of your Vegetine 
| go slow Do not brace up that you may over- I have been troubled with Nheumatism for several 
| work. Rest; that is Nature’s own magnifi- | Ye#rs, at times « ntirely helpless, and after using nearly 
| , NS at ae : ae . four bottles of your medicine, I find myself feeling 
| cent and unrivaled remedy, that will curt better in every respect, than I have for five years 
| when nothing else will. Take to the woods Yours truly, H. DUNN. 
the fields, the open ail Throw physic to 

the dogs, and do not sell your health for r * . ’ ts . P 
Pp ' ge ut °F Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 

noney, for you canno uy it ) 

= : . : teoptt 
/ines —EE 

A Dog Wuo Diep From Remorst AWE LE 

A remarkable instance of the effect that can Ys, 

be produced upon a dog by the human voi : yz, 

was related to me yesterday Some of your eZ 

correspon lents would consider it ontirmato- _—= 

ry of their notion that dogs have mind enough = 

to understand words: but | myself rather 

believe that the sound of the voice acts upon 

the feelings of dumb animals just as instru 


mental music acts upon us. ‘The story is as 

follows: A clergyman had for a long time a 

dog, and no other domestic animal Ile and 

his servant made a great pet of the dog. At 

last, however, the clergy aes took to keeping THE BEST THING KNOWN FoR 

a tew fowls, and the servant fed them. The WASHING» BLEACHING 
dog showed himself ve ry je alous an out ol 


} 
Sunday cam 


round IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


and whe 


humor at this, ( 
he took the opportunity 
Pi : 


and he was left alone, 





to kill and bury two hens. A claw half un- INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
covered betrayed what he had done. His No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
' L ] f hi Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
aster did not beat him, but took hold of bim iby all Grocers. F 
ene Z ang desow mins hops agt : well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


|} and talked to him most bitterly, most severe- 
lly. **You'’ve been guilty of the sin 
der, sir the Sabbath day, 
you, a clergyman’s dog, taking a 
vantage o we He 

and on for a long time, in the 
and reproachful strain. Early the next morn- 

ing the master had to leave home for a day or | 
so, and he did so without speaking a word of | 
kindness to the dog, because he said he wish- | 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
Yteop34 


of mur- 
and 
mean ad- 
talked on 


and on too; 


my absence! 
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tr 


Fat ata tate 
k, Sprains, Wrenches, Kheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, sciatica, 
PAI NS Plourisy Pains, Stitch in the 


Side, Backache, Swollen Joints, 
Pain in the Chest, and al! pains and aches either local or 


same ser ious 


Ilcart Disease, Sore Muscles, 


ed him to feel himself in disgrace. On his deep-seated are instant!y rulieved and speedily cured by 
oth or hing > + Doe “Tha the well-known Hop Plaster. Compounded, as it is, of 
return the first thing he was told was The the medicinal virtacsof fred Hepes, @tine Bebalins tad 


Extracts, it is indeed the best pain-killing, stimulatiag, 
soothing and strengthening Porous Plaster ever made, 
lop Plasters aro sold Ly all druggists and country stores. 


25 cents or five for $1.00. 
Mailed on receipt of H OP 

| price. Hop Plaster Co., 

Proprietors and Manu- PL A SS 

PR facturers, Boston,Mass. | 
Wit and Timor. etatetatetetete wets 
—- t@ Coated tongue, bad breath, sour stomach and liver 
disease cured by Hawley’s Stomach and Liver Pills, 2cta. 


never ate nor drank after 
he just lay and pined 


G. Gil- | 


dog is dead. He } 
you had spoken to him; 
away, and he died an hour ago.—L. 
lum, in London Spectator. 
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From Burlington Hawkeye. a 


THE SONG OF THE HEN. 





We will send youa watch or acnain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, U. 0 D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
andif notsatisfactory, returned at 
We manufacture a)! 





A minstrel am I of a single lay, 
But I sing it the whole day long, 
In the crowded coop or the breezy way 
I warble my simple song. 
Only an egg, with its clear white shell, 
The sea hath po pear! more fair— 
And over that spheroid I cackle and yell, 
And halloo and wrestle and rear. 


cent, gatalogue of 25) styles free. 
Every Waren Waksayren. Avoxess 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








O, a frail, weak thing is my ovate gem, 
As it lies in my straw-lined nest ; 
But it raketh the orator, stern and stem, 
When it catcheth him on the crest 
There is might in its weakness, and when it goes 
Down the afternoon of life, 
It can lead a strong man by the nose, 
When it mixeth itself in the strife. 


wi rrh or Bron 
desire relief, | can 





~ 


am no slugger; the hawk that swoops 
Must hunt for me under the thatch. 








Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion «and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor burman ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate exch other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 


of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 


Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be muain- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 


strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 





‘ost my powder horn overboard, and it sank | 
There it lay in plain | 


than any other medicine. They ay 
searching and thorough, vet mild, in thei 
| purgative action. Th do not v1 
patient, and do not induce a costive 1 
action, as is the effect of other catha . 
| Withal, they possess special yn 
| diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
| medicinal value and 
| Absolutely Cure 
| All diseases proceed from d 
of the digestive and assimilatory ¢ re 
The prompt use of AYER'’s Pint 
| correct the first indications of cost 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
| neglect of that cond n would inevi \ 
| inclines All irregularities in the action of 
| the bowels looseness as well as consti- 
pation ure beneticially controlled by 
Ayer’s PILLs md for the stimulation 
f digestive « ns weakened by long- 
| continued dyspepsia, one or two. of 
| AYER'sS Pinusd 3 dinner, will do 
| more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’s PILLs are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. : 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


{ Analytical Chemists } 


For sale by all Drugzgists. 
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Beold isto deceive the in- 
experienced by ridiculously 
false statementa, and thus 
ecil wi houteightorseei 
. » and swindle the purchaser, 
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awe alongside@oft Dederick'’s al- 
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up. Address for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouse. and Agents, 
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Sawing Made Easy 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
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Aboy 16 years old can saw logs FAST and EASY Mrrzs 


*‘Am much pleased with 


A », Mich . writes k cH 
the MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE. 


into suitable lengths for family stove- wood, and all sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peerless and unr'valed Illustrated 
“at A 


« jogue, F 
ver, Address 
BO... 163 E. mo 
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Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence 
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Ln 
Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being « 
Strong Net-Work Without Barbs. [t wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and a as well as the map ricious stock, 
Without injury toe! ther fence or stock. {tis just the fence 
for farms, ae one ranges and railroads, and ver 

with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will lasta lifetime 


peat for lawus, parks, schoo! lots and cemeteries. Cover 
Is is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every respect. 







We ask for it « fair trial, knowing it will wear itself 
into favor. The wick Gates, made of wrought 
tron pipe and stee! wire, defy all competition in oeastness 
strength and durability als e best an 


© also a th 
cheapest All Iron Automatic or Belf-Opening ale 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. Best ire 
Strcicher and fost Auger. Also manutfne- 
ture Russell's eacellent Wind Engines for 
pumping; water, «« geared engines for grinding 
ap ight work, For prices and part +s ek 
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painlessly. fF yonia 
eminent medical men, anda f ment 


1 ill description of the trea , 
address H. HM. KANE, A.M., M.D., 46 W. 14th St. New York, 
52042 


WeakNervous Men 


wher ‘ © © re 
himeaclf at home quickly and 
Is, and endor nis, letters from 


Whose debility, exhausted 
powers, premature ‘ 
aod failare to perform e" 
duties properly are caused by 
excesses, errors of youth, et 
will tind a perfect and lasting 
restora\ion lo rebust health 
and wigerous manhood in 
THE MARSTON BOLUS. 
Neither stomach drugging nor 
inetruments._This treatment of 
Nervous Debility and 
Physical Decay is uniformly 
snecessful because based on perfect diagnosis, 
new and direct methods and absolute thor. 

ghness, Full information and Treatise free 
ess Consulting Physician o 


Addr 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W.14th St., New York. 
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ever published, entitled 
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OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 
OUR FA UMEN 


For Thritling Interest, Romantic Story, ® y % 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Alszabet Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, Stowe, Re Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom., Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 1 8 others 

ive, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Dee o 

amous women. It is Supe rbly Iifustrated. Ministers say “(od 

speed ut Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agente 

sell 10 to 20 a day. Positively the best chance to make 

money ever offered. Bend for Circulars, F.rtra Terma, &c., to 
A BD, WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Coun. 
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‘MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early impradence, causing nervous debib 
ity, premature decay, ete., having tried in vain ever 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of self- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-safferers. 

Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham 8t., New York. 
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And yet in the field or the noisy coops, 





I always come up to the scratch. 

So I sing the only lay that I know, 
In numbers becomingly meek ; 

secause, though ‘‘my son never sets,"’ I know 
That my life will be ended necks weak. 





THE VANITY OF GREATNESS. 
Brother Gardner Discourses on the Advan- 
tages of Humble Life. 

**De odder night,” began the President, as 
the Club came to order, ‘‘de ole man Birch 
cum ober to my cabin an’ cried, bekase he had 
not becum a great an’ famous man. Dat sot 
me to finkin’. 

“Cicero was a great man, but I cannot find 
it on record dat he eber took any mo’ comfort 
dan Samuel! Shin does. Samuel has ‘nuff to 
eat, an’ drink, an’ w’ar; an’ ob an ebenin’ he 
kin sot down in a snug co’ner an’ eat snow 
apples an’ read de paper. He am harmless to 
de community as he am. Make agreat man 


Salad, 
for Poultry, &c. 


» Mince Meat, Suet, 


urg Steak, Tripe, Codfish, 


ligion, or originate a new theory in pollytics, 
or do sunthin’ or other to upsot de minds ob 
half de people. 

‘‘Demosthenes was a great man, but I can't 
find dat a coal dealer's collector could put his 
hand on him when wanted, as he kin on Give- 
adam Jones. You can’t find dat his wife was 
a good cook, or dat he had a bath-room in his 
house, or a cupalo on his barn, or dat he rel- 
ished his dinner any better dan Brudder 
Jones does, while he had de same chilblains, 
an’ headaches, an’ nightmares. As Giveadam 
now libs an’ circulates, children kin play with 
him, wood-piles in his nayborhood am safe, 
an’ mo’ dan one poo’ family am indebted to 
him fur a shillin’ in money, or a basket of *ta- 


ters. Make him a great philosopher an’ who 
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